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ploded, and the principal cauſes of Populoſity 
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only render you the object of 


eſteem of every wiſe and good 
alſo ſeem to conſtitute 
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nu mbers of people are the 3 


of a ſtate, and you have bravely dared 


to encounter common prejudices, by 
ſtanding up as an advocate for a general 


naturalization of all foreign ae ; 
and by attempting to aboli 


ration-excluſions in trade. 
It appears likewiſe,” from your aſ- 


j Gonment of prizes for the Margie you 


are deſirous, that one of our univerſities 


ſhould inſtruct the people in the advan- 
_ . tages reſulting from commerce and po- 


puloſity. How far your eee 
- have been anſwered; I ſhall not prete 


to determine ; but I flatter myſelf, that 


the following eſſay is as worthy of 
your patronage, as the Diſſertation, 
which occaſioned it, was of your 
money; and this vanity 


ened me to \anloribe! it to Ow: Wen 
ſhip. 
Though. your Lordſhip? $ genero us 


| endeavours have been oppoſed by ig- 
norance, maligned by ſelf-intereſt, ex- 


claimed againſt by malice, traduced 
* faction, ai 
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has embold- 


6 * by. a com- 
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bination of all cheſe foes to virtue; 
= Jour noble ſtruggles for the pu 
muſt render you for ever” the - 
f the eſteem and approbation 
every good patriot, and your me- 
mory dear to poſterity. It is true, 
e oppol — a os 


piece of ſervice to ahi country, but 
they cannot deprive you of the ſatis- 
3 of having deſigned nobly, nor of 
the honour.all wiſe and good men will 


to your virtues and merit. The 
ee was glorious, though it failed. 
doubt not but ſome judicious 
hiftorian in futurity will record in our 
annals. a paragraph to this pur poſe. 
© The Engliſb had, from time im- 
ber en; ' laboured: under a ridi- 
culous prejudice againſt foreigners, 
according to the obſervation of Ho- 
race, Britannos hoſpitibus feros, and 
carried it ſo far as even to refuſe 
to receive their perſecuted Pere 
ant brethren: but this year * a no- 175 
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the fake of religion; 
Tod Fownſhend, appe 
1 l for a general 'navotalization 
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misfortune: — 
5, * alter warde! in 


labourèd to raife 
doors: 


and Jerciving) them with ſpe⸗ 
06 cious arguments calculated to affect 
4 them in point of private intereſt, 
* through which that noble deſign 
ce was rendered abortive!ꝰ Thus 1 
augur the Lord V iſcount: Townſhend 
will "ſtand | characte ; zed to future 
£87019 on 30150 1 ien 1 105 
{Whew refledt on your generous en- 
quits; ſerve your country, DK Hnd 
myſelf brimfull of admiration, gratiti 

eſteem, and reverence. Lha 


by offering to your lordſhip. 


owe to your merits. If my talents were 
equal to your virtues, the offering ſhould 
be more worthy of the ſhrine; 5 ſuch 
as it is, I. truſt ORE; ney wall accept 
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The French uſe every art to rob us 
N of our trade in order to rob us of our 


ftudy as A ſcience, and its practice as 


be,” has prompted to its ſtudy, or given 
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Preſent, which I conſider as a tribute 4 


liberty, Their great men encourage its 
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| Your Lordſhip's moſt humble ſervant 
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: it any public marks of farour among 


In regard to myſelf, I; am cdnſcions of 
the purity of my intentions, and th 


uprightneſs of my views; and as to 


what ignorance, 
lay 
your Lordſhip, I value not, provided 
they meet with yous approbation; for 


Action, or r may 


J ſhall, receive ſatisfaction ern 


thence, than Gu the loud huzzas 
of the rabble, or. from the Eulogiums 
of the great vulgar and the al! 
combined. FC 
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n — liberty of this nation | 


have ſuch an intimate connection with 

_ the flouriſhing ſtate of its trade and 
navigation, that every true lover. f bis country 
an Eſſay. artfully . 
ce and the arts, . as 
attempt to . - 
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4 and 05 y. thoſe moſt invaluable bleſſings which = | 

Zo HE. fiders the. preſent flate | 

4 cuſtoms. which | 

| iſland, will clear- f 

| y. þ wens that 2 is not ſo neceſſary | 

| . the nouriſhment of our bodies, as commerce | 

"= and navigation is to the Protection F _ our li. | 
; erties, the defence of our properties, and the | 

| 7 ne and. preſervation .of our * in- | 
ö ie The de: we. have examined ; in the ab- 

| ſequent pages, repreſents agriculture and 8 

.  beaftly . as the moſt effectual means 
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the, cultivation of commerce and the arti, 
as hav ng an immediate tendency to depopu- 
late a nation, and as the inlets to all manner 
4 debauchery, | hi cb will tei rminate 


mn its defruftion. To avoid thoſe evils, be . BH 
Propoſes an equal divifion of lands, and a re-! 
 Hirement into the country. The purport. of 1 
_ bis' doctrine ſcems to be contained in the fo 4 
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Cities, your trates and ma 
_ build you 'buts' in the count 


erate, bon muſt laue 
exoticks ;” and in order to have 4 Proper 
Por: for your ſelves, you ©: "muſt" 7 
Probibit the exportation 
Hities, Ir will be proper three, 6 rn 
all your ſhips, that you may nue 
temptations to the uſe 0 foreign Mandy, "or to 
the. practice of navigation, an employment de- 
ftruttive of health, and the populou 


Rate. By the practice of this advice, 


| your 
numbers will 1 increuſe, that "at Wy ere 


WL 


-Þ 1 } 
Jent * . Gam When you have brought this . 
to paſs I would adviſe--you to adept. Commerce 
and the arts, in order to leſſen your: numbers 
hich they will ectually do, and at laſt bring 
you to certain dęſtructioun x. A very pretty 
ſcheme truly! which one Haul! have rather 
expected from Pere Hardouin and. * e 
An from a protefiant uni ver ſity. 
But our Author in order to 8 5 us to Him . 
his inſtructions, tells us that the Fetus became @ 
very populous flate, by neglecting commerce and 
the arts, and addicting tbemſelves to huſbandry. 
This" example ſeems a little: unfortunate, for 
we find by this conducs, they were almoſt in 
perpetual ſervitude to one or other of the 
neighbouring flates; one while to the king of 
Meſopatamia, then under the Moabites, Ca- 
naanites, Midianites, Ammonites and Phi- 
liſtines, o this tft, for forty years together. 
But at length emerging from barbarity and this 
ruſtick life, they cboſe'a king, under Solomon 
adopted commerce and the arts, aſſerted their li- 
berty, and figured ur (high as the | neighour- 
ing ſlates, Here one might aſt, What is ther 
in this \ account that can induce- a wiſe. people 
1 Were _ and 3 fo _ 


| His Sylem amounts is this, thohgh in the Js 
he lays otherwiſe, and ne himſelf at laſt. 
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| and village ade to the advice * 
politiciuan? 

V ehis"Jabeme were to FR ow in 


tf we ſhould" ſoon become | tributary 9 
France; and make. a very pretty exchange of 


bandry 
this 


liberty for the-phantom of - populeſity... Bur we 


bope, that we have fully proved, in the follow- 
ing pages, that however" favourable a ruftick 
| bife may be to fecundity and bealth, yer that it 

rannot be reckoned among "the principal wales 
_ which contribute to render a nation populoi 


oe are informed in the title page, that 
the Diſſertation examined, was read in the 
| publick ſchools' in the univerſity of Cambridge, 
on Friday July 26, 1756, and that 
Townſhend s prize was adjudged to it. 


» 4 4 thorough Rnowledge of the dans: of 


Politics; and as our noblemen and gentlemen 
receive ibe  firfl rudiments and principles of 
. the political ſcience in the ſchools; © what po- 
 bitictans- are they lite to turn out when the. 
fr ft univerſity\ in Europe can give the flamp 
of approbation to N . des and. ehen. 
. performance? NG 
But this onto is not "_ wh one af 
bis univerſity, abo bas. been liberal if his in- 
weftives againſt trade and commerce; for his 
en. A Fakes, ak Bis. ata upon 
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commerce is neceſſary to a profound” ſkill in 


oj 


1. * 15 | Y 
learning, after ſbewing the infignificancy of I 
it, the imper fection of 2 knowledge, and 

the vanity of the ſciences; and after labour 
ing obliquely to introduce univerſal. ſcepticiſm, 
could not quit his ſubject without. Speaking of 


E the greateſt conſequence to the ſtate, and of the 
bBigbeſt importance to bis country. But by bis 
treatiſe, he has recorded his knowledge of trifles, 


and bis ignorance. of the moſt uſeful politics. 
The ſciences are of no manner of ſervice, but 


> far as they aid and affiſt commerce and the 
arts, which contribute to the increaſe of general 
| happineſs, and to the relief of the miſeries to 
3 which human nature is incident. The ſettling 

3 the text of an author, and whether an ae or an 

ct be the right reading; whether an Etruſcan 
3 letter was ever written this way or that; what 
s the true reading of an inſcription upon an 
antient coin; how the Romans made their fi- 
bula, and what was the uſual form of it; _ what 
| fort of pans they uſed in their cloſe- fool, &c. 
are matters of no manner ef conſequence to 
ſaciety: and  yet- what volumes have been writ= 
ten upon theſe ſubjets, and with what in- 
Portance and ſolemnity have they been treated? 
Are the poor treatures in the hoſþ1 tals in Moor- 
ftields 0b aſſume airs of dignity when ſtrau d- 
cron d monarchs in mack majeſty, ſo ridiculous 
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INTRODUCTION. 


8 the ſtrength of a nation, all other 
_. things being the fame, isin proportion | 
to the number of its inhabitants, it be- 
„ hoves every prince, practigal Nateſ- 
>} man, ſenator, and legiſlator to be thoropghly ac- 
| quainted with the cauſes, which principally con- 
tribute to render a nation populous, It is like- 
wiſe the duty of the rulers. of every commer- 
cial ſtate, carefully to conſider what effect the 
populouſneſs of a nation bas on its trade. The 
noble lord who propoſed this ſubject, and al- 
lotted a prize or ptizes to the authors of the 
beſt diſſertations on it, is a ſenator, kegiflator, 
\ flateſman and patriot; no doubt, but his zeal 
for the public welfare prompted. bn to inſti- 
gate by rewards one of the great luminaries of 
this nation, to throw its light upon it, and to 
thoroughly canvaſs an affair of fo great import, 
ance, ſo highly intereſting. I preſume his lord- 
ſhip and the public have received as little ſatiſ- 
faction and inſtruction from the Diſſertation 
which has been publiſhed as myſelf. 
But if the increaſing the populouſneſs of a ſtate 
by certain meaſures would render it more pow- 
erful in one reſpect, and yet reduce its ſtrength, 
and make it more feeble in proportion in ano- 
ther, the populoſity of the ſtate ought to be 
ſacrificed to its political ſtrength and general 
ſafety : For people alone are not the ſtrength 
of a ſtate, or, it does not conſiſt only in its 


1 numbers, If this den were; a nation of 
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huſbandmen without navigation and commerce, 
without arts and manufactures, whoſe wealth 
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conſiſted only in corn and cattle, there is little 
reaſon to believe it would preſerve: its indepe 
dence long; but on the contrary would ſoc 


adapted to 55 preſent ſtate of things, or man 


24 


nation populous; nor 
R 


5 121 
which the populouſneſs of a nation has on its 


trade. 

In hs that we may not fall i into the fn. 
| miſtakes, we ſhall Wadde e to explain the 
queſtion, and to learn the: noble lord's intent an 
in propoſing it. 5 
In the folk place, it is a neceſſuty to enquire, 
> what is meant by the populouſneſs of a nation? 
= A2dly, What are the prin ncipal. cauſes: which: | 
contribute to render a nation populous in the 
| fas of the definition. The word populous 
is in its ſelf vague and equivocal. Without 
defining it, and ſhewing what is meant by it, 
all that is ſaid may be either true or falſe, as 

people ſhall pleaſe to accept the word. We 
muſt therefore ſuggeſt what idea the noble lord 
had of the word populous, when he propoſed 
the queſtion; and this we conceive to be what 
is commonly formed and entertained, when 
aq oP ople talk of the populouſneſs of a country. 
= | Firſt then, we underſtand by the word popu- 
louſneſs, an abundance of people crowded. into 

a ſmall territoty or compaſs of land; ſo that 
"hs towns and villages ſtand thick and near to- 
gether, and are full of inhabitants. When a 
country is thus inhabited, we ſay the une 
is populous. 

But on the other hand; where there are large 
tracts of land with few towns and villages ſcat- 
tered here and there with few people reſiding 
in them, we ſay ſuch a country is not at all 
populous; or that it is thinly inbatsad. and has 
but few b 
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Havi ing acquired ſome clear idea of the word 
—_ it will be neceſſary 
quate idea of what is meant in the queſtion by 
the principal cauſes which contribute to ren- 
der a nation populous? 3 54 


There is reaſon to bets 1 the noble fd i 


who propounded the queſtion perceived that there 
were a few principal cauſes which contributed to 
render a ſtate populous; and that there were a 
multitude of ſubordinate cauſes; to ſpecify and 


treat of all which, would be en and irk- 


ſome; and therefore that he deſigned the de- 
"Hark on the thefis ſhould omit the minor 
cauſes, and confine themſelves to the principal. 
Our learned author ſeems ſo little to have re- 


garded the inſtruction and limitation in * 


queſtion, that he has left untouched: the prin- 


ipal cauſes of the populouſneſs of a nation, and 
has expatiated largely on ſome of the leſſer 
cauſes which promote propagation, and tend 


to render a people prolific ; and aſſigned them 


as the principal cauſes of the populouſneſs of a 
ſtate; not conſidering that the politician who 
takes no other method to people a ſtate thin- 


ly inhabited, beſides what ariſes from enforcin 
the practice of temperance, and the affording 


poſſible encouragement to propagation, is a 3 
bungler in his profeſſion ; fince other methods 


may be purſued a thouſand times more certain 
_-_ expeditious. | | 


In a country without an ts commerce, 


two or three bad harveſts would go near to de- 


218 it by ſtarving the people, and cauſing 
1 55 * | 


Wh 


to have an ade- 


£541. 


migrations. - But in a white; where great 
ſtocks of money and commodities are heaped 
up by the induſtry produced by commerce, 
there in ſuch caſe, a ſtate may ſubſiſt, and 
keep its people together, partly by the credit it 
: has among neighbouring ſtates, and partly by 
the money and ſuperfluities it has accumulated, 
by pradtifing the arts and e com- 
merce among its people 
The cauſes of the populouſneſs of a ſtate 
may be divided into natural, political, commer- 
cial, religious and moral. The moſt expeditious 
means of making a country populous is con- 
queſt. If a prince poſſeſs a large tract of 
country thinly inhabited, the quickeſt means of 
peopling ſuch a country is by tranſplanting and 
bringing conquered multitudes from other coun- 
tries, and aſſigning them lands in his own. © » 
| 2dly, Another principal means of rendering 
a nation populous, is the eſtabliſhing the beſt 
laws, forming the moſt juſt and equitable go- 
vernment, and the rendering the perſon and pro- 
perty of every individual ſaſe and ſecure. _ This 
will tempt and invite people into ſuch a ſtate. 
 _ _3dly, Another principal means of rendering 
a nation populous, is an univerſal toleration of 
all religions; ſo that no one be diſturbed in the 
exerciſe of his own particular ceremonies, which 
are innocent in themſelves; and that every one 
be indulged in the profeſſion of his own par- 
ticular principles or opinions, provided he is 
guilty of no breach of the peace of the ſtate, 
7777777 
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Athly, The fourth principal cauſe of the po- 
pulouſnefs. of a ſtate, is the encouragement 
given to foreign commerce; the honouring in- 


duſtry, the enforcing labour ; ; the preventing 
idleneſs by good laws; and the taking due care 
to adminiſter all manner of neceſſaries to the 
, who cannot provide ſuch gat themſelves. 
thly, After eſtabliſhing a police at 


home, ſuch as is recommended above, the prin- 


cipal and moſt expeditious means of rendering 
a ſtate. populous is a general naturalization act, 


inviting all foreigners to reſide in it; and as to 
England, to tempt. all proteſtants to come and 
ſettle amongſt us, affording to them all the privi- 


leges of citizens as to perſon, property,and trade. 


 6thly, Another cauſe of the populouſneſs of : 
a ftate, is the healthineſs of the climate; and 


the people's not being afflicted with wars. 


7thly, Another cauſe of. the populouſneſs of 
a ſtate, is the hiring mercenary troops from 
other nations to fight its battles, and encourag- 


ing ſome few perſons to ſerve; in foreign wars, 


to learn the art and to officer its own people, and 
diſcipline them at home when neceſſity requires. 
.8thly, And finally, another means of increaſing 
the numbers of the people, is the keeping as 
' ſmall a ſtanding army as is conſiſtent with the 
peace and ſafety of a ſtate, and ae ſol - 


diers to labour and marry. 


Theſe are the principal ways of rendering a 
tate populous in an expeditious manner ; not 
i, = one 


Fg 


=. 1 3 
one of which the learned writer has take 
tice of: Or if he have, it is with Reb Me 
tions and reſtrictions, as deſtroys in ſome mea- 
ſure, the foree and efficacy of the means he 
propoſes. From whence it follows, that his 
> Differtation is foreign to the queſtion propoſed, | 
and the adjudging the prize to him, is an abuſe 
and miſapplication of the public ſpirit and ge- 
ꝝnneroſity of the noble lord, who beſtowed the 
t reward for a diſcourſe on the ſubject. 
But the learned author's miſtaking the queſ- 
= | Mon , or deviating from it, by treating of the 
minute concurring ' cauſes of populouſneſs, in- 
ſtead of the principal, is not the only fault and 
defect in his treatiſe; for he has alfo been 
guilty of many groſs errors, falſe reprefentations, 
and injudicious remarks; and has advanced ma- 
ny inconfiſtencies, puerikties and abſurdities, in 
his animadverſions upon, the canſes of depopu- 
lation and the effects of arts, the refmements 
f of civil life, and the commerce at Laer car- 
= view on among mankind. 
T0 ſay that agriculture, or that ploughing | 
Z and ſowing wheat is a principal cauſe of the 
populouſneſs of a nation, is as dry and as little 
to the purpoſe, as if any one were to affert that 

Eating was a principal 1295 of the populouſ- 
neſ of a nation. 

It is true that in moſt countries, agriculture - 
is neceſſary to the ſuſtenance of a people. But 
as a nation may, by ſundry other cauſes, be ren- 
a derred ſo populous that the produce of its lands 

3 om not feed half its inhabitants, it is manifeſt, 
B 4 that 
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Hs agriculture. cannot be one of the principal 


mm \ 


* of the populouſneſs of a nation. The 


internal police, or political inſtitutions of ſuch a 
ſtate, if any ſuch there be, or ever were, muſt 


of courſe furniſh us with Cana. of the cauſes 


Which see contribute to render a nation . 
were there no. f Fry ate; HAIR ieſelf : 
Fs the cauſes as we have enumerated them 


above. 
Though by wel pd aa wholeſoriie food bu 


58 yet poiſons may be raiſed by the 


e induſtry ; or wholeſome foods and grain 


be converted into poiſon by the intemperance, 


wickedneſs and luxury of mankind. And thus 


dur learned author propoſes to cultivate the 
earth, and eſtabliſh ſuch a police, as will tend 


to deſtroy all order, induſtry, and ſobriety, and 
to depopulate a ſtate, though he weakly pre- 


tends and imagines, that the practice of his rules 2, 


will render a nation populous. 


Agriculture is a healthy exerciſe, but it * | 
not furniſh out employment for one fourth of 


the people of a ſtate; and therefore if the arts 


were wanting, the people would be idle, de- 
bauch, and luxurious in a low mean way, or 


ſtarve. If a whole people could be employed 


in agriculture, and kept from debauchery, to 
be ſure (ceteris paribus) ſuch a life would be 
moſt favourable to propagation. But this can- 
not be; and therefore the arts muſt be intro- 


duced to prevent the evils of ſloth and de- 


er. But if a W life and * 
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be moſt favourable to propagation, this does not 
argue, that it 1s therefore one of the cauſes which 
contribute principally to render a nation popu- 
lons, becauſe other cauſes may be aſſigned which 
= will contribute more expeditiouſly to the peo- 
pling a ſtate, as will be ſhewn in the ſequel. _ 


. N Ja” 


| the earth in proportion to what it can nouriſh : 


neſs of the political inſtitutions among mankind. 
But it may be replied, that wars, famines, 
ßpäeſtilence, and 'contagious diſtempers, make 
great havock among mankind, What political 
> inſtitutions can guard againſt theſe calamities? 


2 thoſe two great deſtroyers of mankind, war 
d and famine, are likely to prevail. Great crowds 
- of people bordering on each other under dif- 


mines: A mutual intereſt ariſing from com- 
merce, is moſt likely to prevent and relieve the 


the world conformed to the rules of virtue, 
and lived according to the precepts of religion, 
the earth would be more populous, is a mighty 
important diſcovery truly! To remark to us, 


dictates of nature, conduce to the peopling a 
ſtate, is a trite obſervation for which no- one 
owes the learned author agy thanks. 


8 


In the introduction to his diſcourſe, he com- 
plains that there are but few inhabitants upon 


1 and attributes this thinneſs of people to the bad- 


8 
2 The more populous the world is, the more 
i 


ferent princes, frequently occafion wars and fa- 


pernicious effects of both. To fay, that if all 
that temperance and ſobriety, and following the 


e . , 


I 
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Oe of the great obllache to the wet in- 
' creaſe of mankind ; our author fays, “ 7s rhe 
great difficulty men experience in procuring fup- 


— 


| 
e 
| 
| 


if port for themſelves and their families; and 2495 | 

g | A bence that people avoid marriage. 
. 1. Of what uſe is this obſervation to us, 
were all the neceſſaries of life are attainable 


jj by common induſtry; and its common cala- 
i mities to be guarded againſt by a little foreſight 
and economy? Seven parts in eight of the 
people are labourers, and are guided in their 
i purſuits by hunger and luſt. "The confidera- 
„ tion of the cares of a family does not prevent 
one in a thouſand from marrying. When does 
dhe fear of hunger Se he incitements 
and allurements of luſt? It is no eaſy fnatter 
1 to find a young couple in high health, who 
having an affection for each other, are kept 
from marrying through the fear of the cares of 
A family, and the dread of hunger. The man 
| who imagines that this is ever the caſe, knows 
little of human nature, and has attended very 
little to the manners of men. If among the 
rich now and then a monſter of this kind is 


- ſeen, it is very ſeldom. 
We find that the Hebrews lived under a 


b hard ſlavery. in Es Gt, and were rewarded 
f for all their toil with only onions and gar- 
l lick. And yet thoſe hardſhips -did not de- 
ſtroy. their fecundity or prevent marriages, 
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| became. fo formidable to the Egyptians, that 


* to ſtrangle every male child at his birth. And 


marry and beget children, 
- conſcious that half their innocent babes would 
he be ſtrangled as ſoon as they ſaw the light. 
at This is a ſtrong proof of the weakneſs and in- 


< of civil life, prevents propagation.” This ſhews 
too, that the ſtrong inclination and propenſity to 


5 tinguiſhed by the moſt ſevere hardſhips and 
ho 2 diſtreſſed circumſtances. The ſame may be ſaid 

with regard to the Helotes among the cruel 
2 Spartans, and to the multitude of ſlaves among 
the Athenians who were twenty times as many 
” = as the citizens: As likewiſe of the vaſt num- 
A bers among the Romans, who increaſed to ſuch 
y a degree, as to wage war with their maſters 
with great ſucceſs. But if a ſimplicity of man- 
FT ners tend to render a country populops, why 
F 4 are not the vaſt tracts of fertile lands from the 
le AApulacian hills to the South Seas, and from the 
lakes of Canada to the gulph of Mexico, the 

maoſt populous countries in the world ? If we 
examine the 


various ſcenes of the globe we 


{ 


* 


bor they grew and multiplied exceedingly, and 
; Pharoah commanded all the Hebrew mid wives 


though they lived under the dread of this cruel | 
> law, this did not prevent either marriages, or 
prompt to the uſing any arts to prevent fe- 
Ceundity or propagation. They continued to 
zough they were 


„ = concluſiveneſs of our author's argument, that 
the difficulty of acquiring ſuſtenance for a fa- 
* mily in nations which cultivate the ornaments 


a union between the ſexes, is not to be ex- 
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Wal find thoſe countries the moſt populous, 
where the arts, commerce, and the ornaments 


and refinements of civil life prevail: That is all 


other things being equal. It is true, if. a par- 
ticular country through its natural poverty and 


barrenneſs and advantageous ſituation, has been 
to happy for a long courſe of years, as to avert war 
from its territories ; and through its good police 


to prevent famines, ſuch a country probably 


may grow more populous than: its neighbours, 
who have been plagued with wars and domeſtic 
feuds. We learn from the firſt book of Thu- 
cydides, that the poverty and barrenneſs of At- 
lica ſecured it from wars and invaſions, and ren- 
dered it a ſort of aſylum to thoſe who loved 


caſe and a quiet life, which made it populous. 
2. Our learned author ſays * whatever ſerves 


o create or improve labour and induſiry in a 
fate, tends fo promote the ſpeedy and oe in- 
"creaſe of @ people. = 

The ma recommended here, appears 
repugnant to the eaſe of acquiring the ſupport 
of a family repreſented before as neceſſary to 


render a nation populous. In a country where 


all the arts, ornaments and refinements of 


civil life take place, or are introduced and pre- 
vail, as in England; it is computed that near 


ſeven eights of the people labour for their 
bread. Here a labourer may acquire all the 
neceſſaries of a family by his conſtant work. 
His ambition never riſes above coarſe food and 
ponent, and the means on a low debauch. It 4 
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3. A plenty of proviſions ghd a, el in- 
1 duſtry are incom patible. In order that this may 
appear more clearly, it may be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve what is generally underſtood by a plenty 
of proviſions. If we have not clear and di- 
ſtinct ideas of the terms we uſe, our reaſonings 
may be both true and falſe, according as the {| 
terms we make uſe of, ſhall be r and | 
deſinet. 
| By a plenty of beste we mean bunk . 
mall price for them, that a common family 
g may acquire all the neceſſaries and luxuries that 
the poor uſually conſume by the family's la- 
bouring three or four days in a week, or only 
rs a part of the time uſually allotted to labour. 
rt © When this is the caſe we ſay that the price of 
to Þ# proviſions is low, and that they are in plenty. 
Again, on the other hand, when the price 
of proviſions is ſo high, that though a man 
and his family labour fix days in a week, the 
uſual time each day, yet ſuch family cannot 
| purchaſe the neceſſaries and ſupertluities it uſed | 
to conſume in n, then we ſay, there 1 is 
FF a ſcar city. 
\d 10 ſuppoſe then proviſions to be at a hr 
If price and plentiful, that is, the ſupport of a fa- 
WY mily to be obtained by working three or four 
hay aps in a * and at the fame time to ſup- 


poſe, 


| [ae]; F: 
e, that a general induſtry may be practiſed, 
pok that the maſs or bulk of ke will 
v days in a Week, is to ſuppoſe a 
moral unpoſiibiliy, what is contrary to com- 
mon experience, what never was, nor ever will 
be, and ſhews a great ignorance of human na- 
ture, and little attention to the manners of the 
populace; as well as little ee ende with the 
oblervations of the judicios. 
On the contrary, Sir William Temple 8 
chat the poverty and lazineſs of the Viſb, arg 
_ owing to their great plenty of proviſions; and 
their being able to procure all the neceſſaries 
they want with labouring two or three days in 
a Weck. Sir William Petty makes the ſame ob- 
ſervation, and ſays, they can ſubſiſt by working 
only two or three Rach a day from their great 
plenty, and to this aſcribes their great poverty 
and Heine. To ſuppoſe then a great plenty 
and great induſtry to exiſt together, is abſurd 
and ae ene to the very nature of things. 
In truth "they are moral contradictions. The - 
great plenty of proviſions in Freland and the 
8 of han} ſeem to place the country 
in the ſtate of an infant colony, and yet we do 
not find that mank ind multiply in that nation, 
faſter than in England; nor have they half the 
induſtry. The people live in a mean, naſty, 
lazy manner, and content themſelves with * 5 
nece ſſaries which may be eaſily acquired. 
Land is cheap and proviſions plentiful mah” 
in Wales; but the people do not multiply faſter 
than in England, r are they ſo 2 
4. Our 
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[45] Es 
4. Our learned author * page the iſt to 
3 the 8h, ſeems under a pannic, left peo- 
ple ſhould neglect to marry ; which in page 
5 gth, riſes to a fort of enthuſiaſm, and oc- 
caſions him to talk of he prevalence f a cer- 
"IN tafte, which: may put a Jop to e 
among the bull of the 7 
"The deſire of union between the ſexes, is 
ſo ſtrongly implanted in mankind by the wiſe 
Author of nature, that a man may with as 
much reaſon expect to fee. the laws of vegeta- 
tion ſuſpended, as marriages 10 flop among tbe 
bulk of the: people. If through a diſſoluteneſs 
of manners, ſome fow- in hi gh life: ſhun the 
marriage ſtate, ſuch conduct n nay has 
not, much influence among their own claſs; 
this daily experience teſtifies. The rich are not 
one in à thouſand, and not one in à hundred 
of them lives unmarried: And of thoſe who 
do, perhaps not one in a hundred but has bff- 
ſpring- But that rant and ternperance ſhould 
render a people prolific, is ſuch a common, 
trite, and pyerile obſervation, that we preſume 
the noble lord who propounded the queſtion at 
the head of our remarks, never dreamt that he 
_ ſhonld fee the prize adjudged to a writer, who 
could rank temperance and ſobriety: rake the 


principal cauſes which AE ancret to render a 
nation W 88 15 
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[ 16 - | 
: which contribute. to render a nation n populous, 
And fays, _ | 
- Theſe therefore appear to be certain and ef- 
fectual methods of rendering a nation populous: 
1. The procuring a great plenty ex 
thing neceſſary to their ſupport. 
e Aminiſbing che e number of their 
9 einn Wants. 
The univerſal ence 0 
925 creake of induſtry 
4: And the er cb Sc. * 
Bot Ae though it ſhould be allowed 8 
theſe may conduce to increaſe mankind, y 
they are not the principal cauſes, which ena 
bute to render a nation populous. This learned 
author muſt think mankind very weak and 
ignorant, if he conccive he could palm ſuck 
trifling remarks on them for the principal cauſes, 
which contribute to render a nation populous. 
The three firſt of theſe obſervations are re- 
pugnant among themſelves, and militate with 
each other; and the. laſt, with the firſt and 
third. A 
* 11 hes ib aha: wider 46 che | 
imaginary wants of mankind tend to render 
the ſupport of a family more eaſy, to promote 
marriage and increaſe the numbers of a people; 
certainly it muſt tend ſtill more to promote the 
ſame great and beneficial ends, if all the imagi- 
- nary wants of mankind were cut off and extirpat- 
ed from ſociety ; and the greateſt fimplicity and 
frugality of manners were reſtored. If ſuch fru- 
* and * were revived or eſtabliſhed, 


Md. 25 


' gement and in- | 


THE | 
and nothing but what was abſolutely neceſſary 
to life, was manufactured and cultivated, there 
could not poſſibly be any room for exerting 
general induſtry. If mankind confined them- 
ſelves to the uſe of the bare neceſſaries of life, 
labouring one hour in a day in each famil 
would procure them all: Where then, and how 
could univerſal induſtry be exerted? It is ma- 
nifeſt that a ſimplicity of living and univerſal 
induſtry are incompatible and r-pugnant to each 
other; and what the learned author has ad- 
; vanced, is very crude and ſuperficial. bes, - 
Farther, if men were to labour no more 
than what is ſufficient to procure them bare 
ſimple neceſſaries, this would be ſo little, that 
they would ſoon contract a habit of oth, and 
from an idle life and a habit of floth fink | in- 
to barbariſm. Nothing can preſerve a diſpoſi- 
tion for labour, but the daily and conſtant 
practice of it. The more a man labours, the 
leſs irkſome it becomes; the leſs he works, 
the more burdenſome the taſk. Sir FilliamTem- 
ple thinks the change from conſtant labour to 
conſtant eaſe, as difficult and difagreeable as 
from conſtant eaſe to conſtant labour; of ſuch 
force and prevalency are uſe and habit. x : 
3. Nay he obſerves farther, that in Holland, _ 
bour by practice, becomes not only neceſſary to the 
health of the people, but to their entertainment. 
And though ſuch bread as our poor eat in Eng- 
and, is commonly at three-pence per pound, fleſn 
at nine-pence, and wages only one ſhilling and 
two-pence per Gay, I could never find, that it 
| * 


Was 


„ ne 
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barbari 


ciples. The tropical fruits which are the ſpon- 
taneous production of nature, are delicious, cool- 


' ſucceed each other, and incline to re 
people, and bring them under a good police, 


was any chſtrucdion 1 to their marrying. It is 
certain it does not hinder them from being po- 


pulous, nor from receiving a conſtant accretion 
of ſtrangers. And all this muſt be aſcribed to 
their good police, their toleration in religion, 
and their attention to commerce. From whence 


it follows, that a cheapneſs of proviſions and a 


want of the ornaments and refinements of ci- 
vil life, are not any of the principal cauſes, 
which contribute to render a country populous. 
And conſequently that what our author has 
ſaid on theſe topics, is not to che F HH but 


quite beſide the queſtion. - 
4. It would be difficult to account * the 
im of the Africans upon any other prin- 


ing and nouriſhing. Little or no raiment is 


there wanting, and houſes are almoſt unneceſ- 
- fary, the climate is ſo warm. From hence the 
inhabitants are under little neceſſity of labour- 
ing, or of any regular police for their ſup- 
port. This firſt produced idleneſs, which de- 
generated into ſloth and terminated in barba- 


riſm and a ſavage life. But ſhould two or 
three great geniuſes ariſe among their 3 
ne the 


it would be abſolutely neceſſary to introduce a 


great number of imaginary wants among them, 


in order to eſtabliſh the arts, and bring them 


under a regular government. If you would 
ache * gratifications and plea- 


ſures 


[ 29 ] . 
ſures above what hrutes enjoy, you muſt firſt 
OO and introduce 1 umaginary wants. 
If you find in a country, treatiſes u pon 
M geometry, aſtronomy, policy and 
rational diſcourſes, upon the being and attributes 
of a God, you will certainly in ſuch a coun- 
=. find the ornaments and refinements of life 
and a thouſand imaginary wants, which in 
general are of great uſe to ſociety, by keeping 
mankind employed. It is a general obſervation 
among moraliſts, chat the next ſtep to having 
nothing to db, is to da ill. The arts and ſciences _ 
likewiſe yield innocent amuſement, pleaſure, : 
and entertainment to thoſe who labour in them; 
as well as to thoſe who poſſeſs the works of 
great maſters, and have cultivated a taſte. 
6. We learn from biſtory, that Phenicia was 
happy in a fruitful ſoil, 50 commerce drew 
vaſt multitudes of people into the country, en- 
cCouraged the arts, ornaments and refinements 


of civil life® and at laſt filled the country 3 


full of inhabitants, that they were in want of 
corn, as appears from the letter of Hiram kin 

of Tyre to be ſeen. in Joſephus. They carried 
navigation, traffic, e e dying, archi- 
tecture, and all the elegancy of life, to the 


higheſt pitch of perfection. At the ſame tine 


philoſophy was cultivated among them, as ap- 
pears from the doctrine of Moſcbus the famous 
writer, who was a Phenician, and the founder 
of the atomical philoſophy . But it was not 
: ee that made the country populous, 
| ot, hal 2. but 
1 See Cudwerth's IntelleQual Syſtem. 
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but commerce and the arts, which filled the 


country fo full of people, that a rich ſofl and 


the powers ot Om) were inſufficient to 
ſupport them. | 

7. Imaginary wants are ere 0 far FOO 
being injurious to mankind, that they are high- 
ly ufeful for the reaſons juſt aſſigned. If there 
were no other advantages and pleaſures inno- 


cent and rational, which aroſe from the arts and 


refinements of civil life, but that they employ- | 


ed the attention of mankind, and kept them 


out of idleneſs and miſchief, this alone would 


render them highly eligible. 3 


1 10 want nothing is the exiſtence of a 
poſt, or a God. One wants nothing becauſe it 


perceives nothing. The other becauſe it per- 


ceives, and commands all things. To want 

vhat may be innocently acquired is no crime. 
To be in purſuit of what is innocent, to ftrong- | 
ly defire it, and to have a moral certainty of 
attaining it. is one of the . higheſt degrees of 
human felicity. It is no hurt to have wants 


and defires, but to indulge and gratify irregu- 


lar and vicious ones, at the expence of our 


o real happineſs, and that of others. 


9. The Chineſe have carried the ornaments 


and refinements of civil life to the higheſt 
degree, are the moſt Juxurious people upon 
the face of the earth; proviſions are often ve- 
ry ſcarce there, and yet they are the moſt 

pulous nation in the world. We do not id 
theſe circumſtances obſtruct marriage, though 


it is aid they are : often obliged to expoſe their 
* 


1 21 1 on 
children | becauſe they cannot provide for chin 


If they planted colonies and carricd on a large : 


foreign commerce, they would be under no ne- 
ceſſity of practiſing ſuch inhumanities. But 
cheek they labour under ſuch diſadvantages, it 
does not prevent marriages and propagation. 
From hence it is manifeſt, that our author 
needs not entertain any chimerical notions, that 
fear of want' is an obſtacle to marriage and 
_ propagation in England. From what has been 
offered, it appears to every unprejudiced rea- | 
ſoner, that baniſhing imaginary wants from 
ſociety, would be an injury to it, and is more 
likely to een a nation chan fill it with 
people. 

II. That the diminiſhing ©; imaginary wants 
of mankind, creating a great, plenty of provi- 
fions, and at the ſame time enforcing a general 
induſtry are morally impoſſible; are incongru- 
_ ous, ah (tl and militate with each other. 

. After our author has contended for the 
baniſhing all imaginary wants, and ſtinted us 
to the uſe of bare neceſſaries, he proceeds to 
treat of agriculture and the arts neceſſary to 
life. We cannot help obſerving here, that this 
term neceſſaries is of very equivocal, vague and 
uncertain ſignification. If we apply to a prince 
of the Hettentots, a chief of the Laplanders, a 
king of the Negroes, or a Sachem of the Cana- 
deſe Indians for a catalogue of their neceſſaries, 
we ſhall find it very ſhort. On the other 
hand, if to a citizen of London, or even a 

N we ſhould have a long liſt of particu- 
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lobe te the others would bun at as ridiculous 
ſuperfluities. As this gentleman deals only in 
generals, we cannot therefore divine what he 
means, by ſuch a plenty of the neceſſaries of 
life as is requiſite to promote marriage and in- 
creaſe mankind, fo as to render a nation popu- 
lous, or be a Cauſe wht ch 10 ncipally contra VuLES 
to it. 
2. Agriculture is juſtly" in eſteem among all 
civilized nations in the world, and in every place 
| where the ſpontaneous productions of nature are 
| not ſufficient for the nouriſhment of the peo- 
| ple,'it is conſidered as a neceſſary means of 
„their ſupport and preſervation, not as a cauſe 
which frinc: pally contributes to make a country 
— PT. | | 
c But in order to 3 the befſaries of - 
3 life cheap, and thereby promote marriage and 
increaſe mankind with greater expedition, this 
learned author propoſes to baniſh imaginary 
Wants and commerce. But if commerce and the 
| ornaments and refinements of civil life render the 
neceſſaries of families dear and difficult to be come 
at, how comes it about, that people fly from coun- 
| tries Where there is little commerce, little re- 
| - - finement, few arts, and a ſimple way of living 
prevails, to ſettle in a country where commerce 
and arts are practiſed? It is clear this could 
” motbe; if people did not find it eaſier to ſup- 
port themſelves in ſuch countries, than in itates 
where there is little commerce, few arts, few 
| refinements, and where huſbandry is the prin- 
|| - , cipal employment. People migrate to mend 
3 5 2 their 
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their condition: It is not therefore at all like- 
ly. that mankind find themſelves ſo much at 
caſe where huſbandry prevails,. and there is lit- 
tle commerce, as where the arts, ornaments 
and refinements of civil life are in eſteem, and 
commerce is cultivated and honoured. 
4. Beſides where commerce prevails moſt, 
and is in higheſt eſteem, the lands are always 


well cultivated, and * produce becomes an 
object of c commerce. 


+ 3/214 8 Wh 
Our ed — lays, page the 1oth, chat 
the flate of agriculture in a natic on, Trace li- 


mits to its populouſneſs. , 


1. It may be obſerved too, that the con- 
ſumption of a people, where there is no com- 
merce, pteſcribes limits to its agriculture. Don 
Feronymo Uparitz informs us, that a plentiful 
year in Spain reduces the price of corn ſo low, 
that it ruins the farmer, and produces the ſuc- 
ceeding year a famine. From whence it is 
plain, that there muſt be a certain proportion 
between the quantity grown and the conſump- 
tion, otherwiſe a plenty deſtroys itſelf, if we 
baniſh commerce. There is nothing but great 
riches or great exportation can prevent this evil. 
Thus a plenty deſtroys itſelf, and produces a 
ſcarcity: And thus the cheapneſs our author 
dreams of in page 11, appears a chimera; 
and when a crop fails a dreadful famine enſues, 
| which ſtarves the people and depopulates a ſtate. 
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Our biftories ſhew this to Abe been our caſe 


formerly, once in about twenty years; and ſome- 
times 1t continued for two or three years to- 


gether, and made great havock among the 


people “. ; » 


2. Page 10. Our learned author remarks, 


that a general application to agriculture, &c. 


that is à general indufiry, muſt evidently produce 
a vaſt plenty of all the neceſſarzes of life, ſo that 


every ſingle perſon will be able _ to ſupply 


his wants 4th the utmoſt eaſe. 
1. The author of theſe remarks apprehends 


that the learned writer of the Differta ation had 


no clear, determinate, preciſe, and diſtinct ideas 
of a general application, or induſtry. If be 


had, we muſt confeſs ourſelves fo dull as not 
to be able to perceive it; and ſo ignorant and 
ſtupid as -not to be able to underſtand or com- 
prehend his meaning. If he mean by a ge- 
neral induſtry, that all in a ſociety ſhall work, 
it will be neceffary immediately, that all the 


lands and property of the kingdom ſhould be 


equally divided. This would be a pretty ſcheme 
truly, but is as impract: cable as Plats s re- 


publick. 


2. Beſides there is a manifeſt repugnancy and 


contradiction in what our author propoſes. By 


a general Induſtry, is commonly underſtood, 
every man's labouring in his particular craft as 
much time as his health, ſpirits and ſtrength 
will permit. And yet be propoſes and de- 
elares, that by 15 ne 1 man ſhall 


« be 
1 See Them and Biſhop Fleetweed. 
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ui able fully to ſupply his wants with Hr ur- 


maſt eaſe. This is a palpable contradiction in 
terms. 


* ginary wants were aboliſhed, then each in- 


dividual might procure all the ſimple and 


coarſe neceſſaries of life in plenty, by labour- 
< ing a ſmall part of his time, there would 


have been ſome ſenſe in it; but to talk of 


the practice of general induſtry in a country, 


and yet at the ſame time propoſe the acguiſi- 
tion of all the neceſſaries of life with the utmoſt 
_ eaſe, is rank nonſenſe. It is likewiſe abſurd 


and nonſenſe, to talk of baniſhing all imagi- 


nary wants out of a community, and yet at 
the fame time propoſe the univerſal practice 
of induſtry. When all theſe wants are ex- 


pelled from ſociety, what, are the people 


to be employed about? It is propoſed to 
_ prohibit the practice of commerce, ſo no 
foreign conſumption could engage and employ 
their induſtry. Truly when this fine ſcheme 
and theſe political Lycurgic inſtitutions are re- 
duced yo practice, you will have little or no- 
thing to do, but to follow the example of the 
_ diſciples of the Spartan legiſlator, that is, to 


fing, dance, fiddle, wreſtle, run, eat black broth, 


live in huts, and wear ſheep-ſkins, and in the 
iſſue, be extinguiſhed or made ſlaves of by 


your invading neighbours. But there can be no 
Fo for the — of — induſtry. 


4. The 


, If he had ſaid, © in caſe every one in the 


0 community laboured equally, and all ima- 
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4+ The 8 of n were far 
from being favourable to populoſity, though he 
enjoined an equal diviſion of the lands. In the 
time of Agis king of Sparta, we find there 
were but ſeven — —. Spartan families left 
out of thirty nine thouſand, among whom their 
great founder or legiſlator had divided the lands, 
and not above a hundred of theſe poſſeſſed 
eſtates. _ So little favourable was his ſyſtem to 
populolity, War deſtroyed the original Spar- 
tans, they were too proud and vain to admit 
of naturalizations, diſdained ſtrangers, puffed 
up with a conceit of themſelves; and thus in 
the iſſue, ſpilled their blood to defend a ſtate 
dor the poſterity of their ſlaves to inherit e. 
5. But if property be equally divided, how 
= each individual to be made perform his 
ſhare of the general fund of labour neceflary 
to ſupport the community in the ſimple way 
propoſed? Where one man is idle or impo- 
tent, and another is induſtrious and vigorous, 
and the firſt has an inclination to alienate his 
property, and the other to purchaſe it; what 
18 to be done in this caſe? How. is this to be 
prevented? Here is an end of your. Pane 
inſtitutions at once. 
6. If general induſtry and economy, if pru- 
| dence and ds could be enforced among 
our labourers, they might all, as things ſtand at 
_ preſent, be furniſhed not only with all manner 
ol neceſſaries, but alſo. with ſuperfluities, and 
- the means of gratifying 1 their fantaſtical and ima- 
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ginary wants. - Diab; if this conduct cannot be 
enforced as things ſtand at preſent ; what rea- 
ſon have we to expect it when property has 
been put on a level? In ſhort, our author's 
ſcheme tends to deſtroy all induſtry and to. 
leflen labour inſtead of increaſing it. . 
7. The beſt ſpur to induſtry is neceſſity. 
The maſs of labourers work only to relieve 
the preſent want, and are ſuch votaries to in- 


dolence, eaſe and voluptuouſneſs, that they fa-. - 


crifice all conſiderations to the pleaſures of the 
preſent moment, regardleſs of ſickneſs and old 
age. Nay ſome declare it a crime to provide 
for either and rely on the pariſh. Mr. Locle 
| obſerves, that they live only from hand to 
mouth. To this purpoſe Sir Wilkam Temple 
remarks, All men prefer eaſe to labour, and will. 
not take pains if they can be idle: That is, un- 
leſs by practice and habit their diſpoſition be 
altered. The author of the cauſes of the decline 
of our foreign trade, Sir Joſiah Child and others 
obſerve, that in cheap times of proviſion our 
* poor do not work half their time; that they 
© are paid extravagant wages at all times,” 
Sc. If this be the caſe, as moſt certainly it is, 


What other reaſon but the want of induſt 


and economy can be aſſigned, why all the hi 
bourers in the kingdom have not a full ſupply 
of all their wants? And that too at all times; 
in both good and bad ſeaſons? But our author's 

ſcheme 5 impracticable, as + well as abſurd and 
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8. Nothing but neceſſity can enforce in- 
duſtry. We muſt take human nature as it is: 
But what is neceſſary to make one family in- 
duſtrious would ſtarve another. And what 
wages would be ſufficient to ſupply a family 
with all the neceſſaries of life after a common 
harveſt, and with many of the luxuries after 


E plentiful, would not afford him a living 


ſupport after a bad one. There is no making 


proviſion for numerous families, ficknets, old 


age, froſts, floods, rains, wars, want of em- 


ployment, fires, dearths and other diſtreſſing 


accidents, but by economy. But not one in a 


thouſand is poſſeſſed of this economy, but live as 


Mr. Locke obſerves in diem, from hand to mouth. 


9. It has been obſerved that thoſe nations have 
_ excelled moſt in induſtry and commerce, which 
have laboured under the greateſt diladvan tages 
from ſoil and ſcantineſs of territory; and that 
their neceſfities from thoſe inconveniencies have 


whetted their invention and ſpurred their in- 
duſtry. As for example, Phenicia, Athens, 
Tyre, Carthage, Venice, Marſeilles, and Holland. 


Why may not then wants created by the arts 


of the politician, if judiciouſly introduced, 
produce the ſame effects as thoſe ariſing from 

nature? But it requires great dexterity and 
fineſſe in governours to conduct ſuch matters 


ſo as to attain the end deſired; and whenever 


it is carried into execution, its progreſs muſt be 
gentle, and its approaches almoſt imperceptible, 


and eſpecially in a popular ſtate. It is as un- 


natural to expect men ſhould labour, when they 
| have 


[ 29 ] 

Have no real nor imaginary wants, as it would be 
to expect matter to act contrary to the laws of 
gravitation and attraction. The greater the 
weight to be moved, the leſs the velocity in 
mcchanicks, when the moving power is fee- 
ble. It is the ſame in e and palkicks as 
in phyſicks. Sa 

10. As this is the emer FTE > co of hu- 
man nature, no wages, not if the preſent were 
trebled,” would keep the bulk of labourers, or 
at leaſt a great part of them from want; be- 
cauſe they never provide againſt the times of 
_ calamity ſpecißed above, which they might all 
do, if they were as induſtrious as our author 
propoſes they ſhould. be, and baniſhed the ima- 
ginary wants he explodes. For this reaſon his 
chimerical ſcheme would be of no uſe, if it 
could be reduced to practice, ſo far as to level 
all the property of the kingdom; alienations 
would ſoon be made, and the old . ot 
things reſtores or welk 857055 CHAT 
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+ But as our maxim is, that 2 but 
neceſſity produces induſtry; and nothing but 
an ceconomy which the maſs of mankind will 
never practiſe, can prevent poverty, want, and 
diſtreſs: We will propoſe by a political inſti- 
tution to obtain all the good conſequenees of - 
economy among the people without the actual 
or direct practice of it. This inſtitution is 
much more practicable, than the viſionary 
> | } {ſcheme 


of eaſe is the predominant paſſion; ba 
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5 ſcheme of our author; and with a little ma- 


nagement and addreſs, ſuch as beginning to 


= put it in practiſe in a a dearth. 8 5 be e 


E er : 

- 2, The inſtitution we mean isto hs: a tax on 
yy firſt. neceſſaries of life when cheap, as well as 
on the objects of imaginary wants, form a fund 
of its produce, and pay a certain ſum per head 
out of it in a time of ſickneſs, dearth, want of 
work, or in any other diſtreſs. This would pre- 


vent the labourers from being lazy in times of 
High wages and great plenty; and from ſuf- 
ge- want in times of ſcarcity and adverſi- 


A proper workhouſe added to this inſti- 
tution, would e W N idleneſs and 
beggary. 10 1 
2. Upon the footing of this 7 — — — che 
more a man ſpent the more he would. pay, 
and the more children he got the more he 
would receive back again in times of calami- 
ty. The poor practiſe this among themſelves 
in ſome places, but there are only a few ſo 
prudent. The pleaſures of the preſent mo- 
ment, and the gratification of the preſent ap- 
ene are What govern ninety- nine _ 8 

ndred. Next to hunger and luſt, the love 
ſome 


this governs, and they become beggars. This 
ſcheme would certainly and adh handy 
every family's wants, and relieve every ones 
neceſſities and diſtreſſes, and is pr practic cable; 
whereas what our author ſuggeſts is not. But 
nb aun ſcheme be — to propaga- 
= tion | 
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tion by preſerving the lives of poor perſons, 
who ould ſacrifice to ſloth, indolence, 
and ee ; ae though it would tend 
more to promote thoſe goud purpoſes. than our 
author's unnatural, viſionar 
ſcheme, yet we are far from thinking that it 
would be a cauſe which would prmeipally con- 
tribute to render a nation populous. 

3. But the inconſiſtency there is between ba- 
niſhing imaginary wants, and the means of gene- 
ral induſtry, and between a great plenty or cheap- 
neſs of proviſions, and the practice of general 
induſtry, are not the only abſurdities and con- 
tradictions in this learned author's zberry: there 
is alſo: another manifeſt repugnancy, vi. be- 
tween a plenty of proviſions, a cheapneſs of 
neceſſaries, or high wages (which are all one 
and the fame thing) and a temperate and ſober 
life, which he ſo highly recommends as abſo- 
lutely. neceſſary to render a nation populous. 
To ſuppoſe a general ſobriety and temperance 
to prevail. either in town or country, where 
high wages, or great plenty, are found is abſurd. 
If a labourer can procure by his high wages 
or plenty, all the neceſſaries of life; and have 
afterwards* a refiduum, he would expend the 
ſame, either in gin, rum, brandy or ſtrong 
beer; luxurize on great heaps of fat beef or 
bacon, and eat perhaps till he ſpewed; and 
having gorged and gotten dead drunk, lie down 
like a pig, and ſnore till he was freſh. This 
is the common conſequence of high wages and 
Fee, From Wee: it follows, that our au- 
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thor's ſcheme would b encourage idle- 


neſs and debauchery, and furniſh the means of _ 
inn of both thoſe vices. 

4; We do not ſay theſe are the e "5 
conſequences of a plentiful ſupply of proviſions 
or high wages, but we aſſert that where a 
pulace haye the means of ſloth and debauche- 
ry, that there it is morally. impoſſible that they 
ſhould be induſtrious, ſober and temperate. 


Our author is for baniſhing commerce, which 
he argues furniſhes the means of luxury; and 


where they are, it will be practiſed. But our 
author ſhould diſtinguiſh, there is a vicious lux- 
ury, and an innocent luxury: Such authors are 


apt to confound a vicious luxury with a great 
expence. A porter may be viciouſly luxurious 


on fat bacon, tobacco, red herrings, gin, malt- 
ſpirits, and with a naſty bunter, or ſtinking 
dirty fiſn drab; whilſt a nobleman may be in- 


nocently luxurious on ortelans, pine- apples, 


Tokay and the richeſt wines, and foods ac- 
companied with a fine lady flaunting in jewels 
and brocade, and ** fragrant as Chloe ins o 


an evening maſk.” 


5. To ſuppoſe that by induſtry the people 
* the means of acquiring, and that they 


5 enjoy the liberty of ſpending. and at the ſame 


time to ſuggeſt, that they ſhall not uſe what 


they acquire, but in a tem perate manner as 


becomes philoſophers, is ridiculous, and only 
wcrthy of a monk who lives in a cell. The 
only way to keep a populace temperate, is to 
1 rive n of the means of debauchery by 


paying 


| 
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©. paying them low wages; and to increaſe their 
numbers by propagation, to adminiſter all ne- 
ceſſaries to them in their diſtreſſes, from want 
of employment, dearth of proviſions, numerous 
families, or accidental ſickneſs, impotence, &c. 
But where the lands are fertile, it would be 
wort hd le to buy people from foreign fates, to 
plant on them if they are not cultivated. 
Thus we have proved that the cutting off all 
imaginary wants, ſuch as the ornaments and 
refinements of civil life and the uſe of exoticks 
would 8 
1. Deprive the people of the means of prac- 
tiſing induſtry. - 
2. That a plenty of 8 or a capacity 
of procuring them with little labour, would take 
away the obligation and motives to induſtry. 
3. That a plenty of proviſions would intro- 
duce among the common people voluptuouſ- 
neſs and a pernicious debauchery. 5 
4. That the way to render a people ſober, 
temperate and induſtrious, is to render pro- 
viſions ſo dear, as to deprive them of an op- 
portunity to be either idle or debauched. 
5. And laſtly, to ſecure them from diſtreſs, 
the beſt way is to raiſe a fund by a tax on ne- 
ceſſaries in a time of plenty, to beſtow on them 
in a time of dearth and ſcarcity. But perhaps 
our author will ſay, he intends no ſtrong beer 
ſhall be brewed, no ſpirits diſtilled, no exoticks, 
ſuch as ſilk, tobacco, ſugar, rum, &c. ſhall be 
imported; and that by this means luxury ſhall 
be baniſhed, and that we ſhall become Mabo- 
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metans as to. fermented liquors, But if this * 


the caſe, how will he prevent gluttony, unleſs 
he makes the people all Pythagoreans too, and 


renders fleſh odious and abominable ? Or if he 


prohibits the uſe of ſpirits and fermented. li- 


quors, &c. from being manufactured at home, 


how without navigation, commerce and a great 


naval force, will he prevent theſe from being 
ſmuggled in upon us, and the country from 


being debauched and robbed of its money and 
the medium of its domeſtic trade? Theſe re- 
flections ſhew the ** of his . 


8 E 0 5 v. 
In page the 1 oth, our author propſs to keep 
our money, and baniſh commerce, or to pro- 


hibit the pradfice of foreign {44.5 He then 


obſerves the price of all neceſſaries muſt 5 752 ä 


cipally depend upon the proportion which 


quantity of current money in a nation _— 


to the quantity of neceſſaries produced in it. 
Tf money increaſes faſteſt, theſe will become pro- 


Portionabiy dearer ; but cheaper, if it does not. 


I, This is a maxim adopted by ſome poli- 


tical and commercial writers; and it is com- 


monly faid that the increaſe of money is the 


ſole cauſe of the increaſe of the price of com- 


modities in general; and that Where money 
| increaſes, the price of commodities riſes 1 in pro- 


portion. We ſhall offer a few” reaſons to ow 
this doctrine falſe. | 4 
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| IWF : 
When queen Mary died, there is reaſon to 
believe, there were above ſons millions of mo-—- 
ney in the nation. Though queen Elizabeth 
recoined all the old money in 1561, yet we 
find that there were not above fix millions 
coined during her reign. And there is reaſon 
to believe all the gold ſhe coined was tranſ- 
ported, fo that all the current money at her 
death ſeems not to have much exceeded what 
Henry VII. leſt in the nation at his death. And 
yet proviſions were near eight times as dear, 
or at leaſt wheat, at the end of Elzabeth's 
reign, as at the beginning of the reign of Hen- 
ty VIII. or at any time of his reign, or of his 
ſucceſſors to 1601. At the end of the reign of 
James I. there was not above 5, 500, ooo]. of 
caſh in the kingdom, yet wheat was in general 
at eight ſhillings or ten ſhillings a buſhel, labour 
as dear as at preſent, and other commod; ities for 
the mouth very dear. Here proviſions, * 
were advanced to ſix or eight times their for- 
mer price, and yet money not increaſed above 
ird. 
3. On the other hand, che coin and paper 
money of this kingdom is increaſed to above 
forty millions, or eight times as much; and yet 
the average price of wheat is not above half fo 
much, many commanticies" lod manufactures 
thirty per cent. cheaper, and labour no * 
i ſo high as in thoſe days. 
4. Again in the year 1715. Dutot fays, there 
were about 44,700,000. ſterling in France. 
- voy 7275 Debonaire ſays, about 52, 500, ooo. 
R I 2 have 
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| Have been coined, all which money is in the 


kingdom, as might be ſhewn by irrefragable 


_ reaſons, and yet Dutot ſays the price of corn; 


proviſions, labour, ſalaries and commodities, 
are not riſen; and this might be made appear 


from the writings of their authors, but the de- 


ſert here. 


tail! is too long to 
proofs on both ſides 1 the 


5. Here we ha 


queſtion, to demonſtrate the falſhood of the 
maxim, viz. of a vaſt riſe of commodities 


without an increaſe of money; and of a vaſt 


| Increaſe of money without a riſe of commodi- 


ties. We may add farther, that Spain had im- 
ported 700 millions ſterling of money into 
Europe before there was any material riſe on 
commodities in England. We might here 
ſhew the true Pry of the riſe of commo- 


dities, but it is en to our preſent W | 


SECT. vi. 


os the 1 ich, our anther advances another 
falſe maxim, viz. Neceſſaries can no ſooner grow 
cheap, but labour will be fo ikewiſe. 
I. Here it will be neceſſary to make a few 
obſervations on the relative terms dear and 
cheap. When a man can purchaſe all his ne- 
ceſſaries with a little labour, we ſay they are 


cheap. When it requires a great deal of la- 
bour to 3 or provide them, we ſay 
they are Now if we look back to our 


hiſtories Fa ankent times, when wheat was in 


common at about two Shillings a quarter, we 


find 


ha : | s — > — 4 


P 


1 
find labour ſo high, that two days work would © 


_ purchaſe a buche of wheat in common. When 
wheat is at ten ſhillings a buſhel, labour is no 
dearer in England than when it is at two fil. 
lings and fix-pence. Nay when it is ſo cheap 
labour generally riſes; the poor not being ne- 
ceſſitated to work ſo much às when dear. Sir 
Fofiah Child, Sir William Petty, Sir William 
Temple and many others remark this. Such 

bread as our people eat in England, is in El. 
land commonly at three-pence a pound, fleſh 
at nine pence; but a day's labour is not above 
one ſhilling and two-pence ſterling. Wheat 
ſometimes pays a tax there, of near a crown 

a buſhel to the ſtate, and fleſh is high taxed 

| likewiſe... From whence: it is manifeſt tho 
maxim lo alles. eee 3 28 

2. If labourers could e the common 

: neceſſaries of life for half the money they uſu- 
ally do, they would work but half the time 
they do now. Sir Fojiab' Child * obſerves in 

ſuch times they play and get drunk half their 

time. Sir Matthew Decker + obſerves that wa- 
ges are ſo high, they ſpend half their time, and 
ſpend their money in luxury. Cheap neceſ⸗ 
ſaries muſt then raiſe the price of labour, till it 
deſtroys itſelf. Therefore our author 8 ichems 
Is impracticable, and Ane 


© * See his Diſcourſe on Trade. + See 55 Cauſes 
of the Decline of foreign Trade. co 
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10 mages. the. 5 _ 1 our author 4. 
vances ſome abſurd reaſonings concerning the 
reduction of the price of proviſions, without 
reducing the price of labour in a proportion 
equivalent. He concluges his abſurd account 
with this remark. 
. pe as 3 by: the great theats 
neſs. of all neceſſari es is equivalent to the de- 
creaſe of the price of all put together; while 
the, inconvenience reſulting from. "the how. price 
of labour is equal only to the reduction of that 
one in which each man is employed,” 
1. This ſeems a moſt ſtrange account of "= 
| tion of the price of comme If the 
value of each man's labour be abated one 
eighth, and the value of labour in all commo- 
dities be four eighths; all commodities through 
the abatement ** labour will fall only one ſix- 
teenth, In this caſe. the labourer will receive 
the abatement only of one eighth of labour on 
four ſhillings worth of labour, Which is ſix- 
pence; and conſequently will not be able to 
purchaſe ſo. many. commodities with his labour, 
as he did before the abatement: by one fixtcenth 
or the value of X-PENCE. 5 
2. But if the value of the: land which A 
duced the raw materials of thoſe commodities, 
and the value of the art, labour and induſtry, . 
| which provide them and bring them to market, 
be the other half or four eighths of the value 


of the neceſſaries the Hboyrer conſumes ; in 
this 


* 


3 31 : 
this c if the value of land add the brokerage 
of thoſe neceſſaries be abated one eighth as well 
as labour, then the labourer will purchaſe tis 
| commodities two fixteenths cheaper than he 
did before; and conſequently will provide as 


many neceſſaries by his labour as he could before 


the abatement. In both theſe caſes the labourer 
; has no advantage from the abatement of labour. 


There remains a third caſe, viz. If the va- 
ue of the land and brokerage of commodities 
fall four eighths or one half, and the price of 
labour remains the ſame; this will fink the 


price of the labourer's neceflaries only two 
eighths or one fourth, which is 25 per cent. 


And from hence a labourer who eatns at pre- 


ſent 6ight ſhillings per week, on ſuch a fall of 

the value of lands and brokerage, will be able 
to purchaſe as many commodities with fix ſhil- 
lings, as he could before with eight ſhillings, and 
conſequently will be capable to furniſh himſelf 
with more neceffaries by the fame quantity 
| of labour. But that man who imagines he 


would in ſuch caſe work ſo much as he did 


before, knows nothing'of the manners of a la- 


bouring populace, nor is any more qualified to 


reaſon on the ſubject, than a blind man is to 
write a treatiſe on colours. All our hiſtories 
prove that the lower the price of provifiotis 
has been, the higher the price of labour: And 
that when land was let at a low fate, labour 
was at a high price, and ſo high, that two days 
labour would purchaſe” the annual rent of an 
acre of Nad, and a buſhel of wheat: And yet 
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; this high price of labour did not prevent po- 


verty and diſtreſs among the poor, nor the low 
price of land avert the evils of famine. 


4. The common conduct of the e | 
| populace i in times of plenty proves, that the 


eaſier the means of acquiring neceſſaries, the 
leſs work is generally done: And the dearer 


neceſſaries are, the more they labour, if full 


employment can be procured. Therefore the 
beſt charity 


is that which provides them 
work, by which they may be capable of re- 


lieving —9 diſtreſſes by their own honeſt in- 
duſtry. If wheat be eight ſhillings a buſhel 
inſtead of four ſhillings, provide the poor with 
employment to the value of two ſhillings per 


week more, and they will live as well as they 
did before. Repairing roads, | grubbing com- 
mons, draining fens, cutting canals, and mak- 


ing rivers: navigable at ſuch times, would be 
of great uſe to the communi 


The labour- 
ing hours of the fathers of families, might then 


be increaſed, and all the young ſent to thoſe 


ublic works. At ſuch times, the working 
pores of. ſingle men, and fathers of ſmall fa- 


milies ſhould be leſſened by law; and thoſe of 
the heads of numerous fo Fj ng be increaſed. 


But we ſhall leave this digreſſion. and return 
to our oe. | | 


"SECT VII. 


2 0 Gems from our author's ing in 
Page 11, and 12. that he fancies, if the price 


= | of 


1 „ | 

of a man's labour be reduced one eighth, or 
we will ſay a ſhilling a week, and he conſumes 
part of the labour of a hundred perſons, that he 
hall ſave a hundred ſhillings in his expences 


by it. This is abſurd; but if this be not his 


8 meaning, J confeſs myſelf ſo dull as to be un- 


able to fathom it. But as I cannot with all 
my attention apprehend his reaſoning, or fix any 
clear ideas to his words, I am inclined to con- 
ceive he had no diſtin& ideas of what he has 
faid, and of the — 8 5 me has advanced i in 
thoſe pages. by 
2. I can moſt clearly perceive that the ws! 


of all commodities or the price, is a com- 


pound of the value of the land neceſſary to 
raiſe them, the value of the labour exerted in 
producing and manufacturing them, and of the 
value of the brokerage which | pr RET cir⸗ 
culates them. | 
3. Now vary or alter theſe 4 thoufad + ways, 
the labourer can receive no advantage, unleſs it 
be at the expence of one or both the other two. 
That is, it muſt be taken out of the value of 
the land, or the value of the brokerage. But 
if the broker's gains do not pleaſe him, he will 
withhold his ſales. The farmer will not ſow, 
the manufacturers will leave off their trades, if 
their employments and occupations produce 
a loſs inſtead of a profit. When a glut of com- 
modities has produced by their cheapneſs a 
ſtop of trade, how are labourers to procure 
nee Ns MENG that a ſtudent in a 


15 | college 


5 ; 


[142] 
college i is not a very proper perſon to ſettle the 
political economy of a ſtate. 
Let us ſuppoſe the value of the lands: of 

the kingdom fifteen millions, houſes five mil- 
lions, brokerage twelve millions, labour thirty- 
two millions, and conſequently the whole con- 
ſumption fixty-four millions. Now ſup : 
all the arable, paſture and other lands of the 
kingdom were to be ſunk half in price, or let 
at half their preſent annual value, this amounts 
to but ſeven million and a half, and if this ſum 
were abated in the price of all commod ities, 
it would diminiſh that price, but in the 
portion of ſeven and a half to ſixty-four, or 
leſs than one eighth of the valge: of a Poor | 
man's. conſumption. - ts 
dur — author 83 that all 

people of property, will go on raiſing and pro- 
ducing commodities with a view to-loſe by the 
ſale of them, and from this continued and con- 
ſtant loſs, that they ſhall become cheap; a 
preſumption * 4 4 and abſurd; for Which 


reaſon no eee can iba; e as 
ariſing 3 from it. 
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- 1. How, reed 2 the, der to 4 3 hs 05 * 

of obſtacles. to marriage ariſing from the refine- 
ments f civil life; which exiſt no where but 
in the author's fancy; or at leaſt the obſtruc- 


tions which ariſe e the refinements are a 
ſmall. aal, that little in the balance; 


the 


cd „b 


Ls 


the rich whom it affects being very few ; in 


proportion to the multitude, and few of them 


.? „ 


under the pernicious influence he repreſents. 


2. It is falſe that poverty and want are the 


concomitants of arts, and the ornaments and 


refinements of civil liſe. Poverty and want 
generally prevail where they are not adopted. 
And where they are, if poverty and want ever 


appear, they are the conſequences of floth, im- 
prudence, extravagance and folly; not of the 


arts, for theſe proyide the means of a comfort-, 


able ſupport, excite emulation, furniſh employ- 


ment and provoke induſtry. It is the abuſe of 
theſe advantages axiſing from the refinements. 

of life, which cauſes poverty. Baron An. 
teſquien obſerves ©* 2 man is not poor becauſe 
he has nothing, but becauſe he does net works 
„ And he that has an employment, is in 4 


« better condition than he that has ten acres of 


land without one “. But if all the lands 


in the kingdom were to be divided among the 
pabple, they would not amgunt to, four agfes 


a- piece. A man is not poor becauſe. the re- 


finements of the. arts; policy and manners have. 


| left, bim without lands, or. rather the folly, 
luxury and floth of his predeceſſors; but he is 
poor becauſe he ſpends what he acquires from 


the arts of refinement. in a, fooliſh manner; or 


dent advantage of thoſe arts as he might. If 


the arts were baniſhed, and the lands let for 
one tenth of their preſent annhal rent, ſuch. 


3 See .L'Efprit Jes Loix. 


perſons. 
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[44] 


1 picks would be more miſerable than at pre- 
=_ 


and much poorer. Every one who has 


cloſely attended to human nature, knows this to 


be true. This is ſo juſt a remark, that there are 


few politicians who have reflected on this ſubject, 


but what have joined in the ſentiment. The 


arts and the ornaments of civil life furniſh la- 


bour, that is food. It is notoriouſly falſe to 
ſay, where the arts of refinement prevail, that 
there ſucceeds a ſcarcity of all things neceſſary 
to the ſuſtenance of the people. The reverſe 
is true; and this makes people croud in flocks 


to thoſe countries. It is the greater certainty 
and eaſe of procuring ſuſtenance which make 


people leave the mountains of Scotland, and 
Switzerland, the woods of Germany and the 
barren rocks of Auvergne, to ſettle at "pal 


1: * * 0 DN. TM ON 
In b. pege che 1 Ich, our e . oc 


e that the populouſneſs of Egypt, Palxſtine, 


the Gracian ſlates, and Roman republick was 
owing to the plenty -& 651 ngs bg 2" their 


ſuſtenance. 


1. We would eatk hens. that Da 


Siculus informs us, that when Egypt was in its 


moſt flouriſhing condition, it had but ſeven 


millions of people, and in the reign of Pto- | 


lemy Lagus, but three millions; ſo that it a 
pears, it was never half ſo populous: as England 


is at this JR time. And yet in this nation 


all 


all the arts; ornaments, refinements of civil 


Tag 


life, commerce, the conſumption of exoticks, 
and the imaginary wants of mankind prevail ; 


the pernicious luxury our author complains 


of, and contends ought to be baniſhed out of 
the ſtate. But in truth, as plenty or agri- 
culture did not render it more populous than 
England, neither did commerce or the arts de- 
populate it. Nor is there any concluſion to be 


drawn from the hiſtory of that ſtate, which 
tends to ſupport our author's ſyſtem or our 


own. All we can remark from the accounts 
we have of Egypt is, that the arguments our au- 
thor has drawn from its hiſtory, are not found- 


ed on facts, and that it was not ſuch a coun 
as he repreſents it to be. Beſides, if Egypt 
| had been crowded with people ſo full as Hal. 


land has been by commerce, it would have 


been no wonder, when we Sener the con- 


queſts of its monarchs, the tranſplantation of 
captives, the purchaſes of ſlaves that were made 
there, and that the country was the center of 
commerce between the Eaſt Indies and Europe. 
2. It is recorded of Seſoſtris, that to leave 
eternal monuments of his memory, he erected 
a temple in every city in Egypt, and other ex- 
nſive and admirable works, all which were 


| built by the priſoners he took in war, for which 
' reaſon he cauſed the following inſcription to be 


made upon all the temples. None of the natives 


laboured bere. 


3. It is ſaid that Cepbres, Kc. erected one of 
the pyramids, and fed the people who laboured 


at it with FRO TAs onions, garlick, TY this” 
others did the ſame, Sc. tub the labour was ſo | 


hard, and the pay ſo little, (that is, only a fup- 


port from the above herbs,) that the people 
being highly incenſed by reaſon of their cruel 
labour and toil, threatened to pull them out of 
their graves, tear them to pieces, and caſt their 
Carcaſſes to dogs; upon which account they 
directed their ſervants to bury them privy, 
and not in the ſepulchres they had bui 
Diodorus informs us, that the people in Egypt 
generally ſubſiſted on herbs, the Jotos, papyrus, 
| kidney beans, Sc. He ſays, they bring up 
their children with very little coſt, and are 


And 


| ſparing upon that account to amin eh. For 


they provide for them broth made of any 
mean poor ſtuff that may be eaſily had; and 


| feed thoſe who are of ſtrength able to eat it, 


with the pith of bulruſhes roaſted in the em- 
bers, and with roots and herbs got in the 
fens; ſometimes. raw, and ſometimes boiled, 
and 1 ther times fied IRS 2 +. 
4. Notwithſtanding the labour and tolls of 
the Egyptians were fo great, and their ſuſtenance 
ſo poor and mean, and their condition ſo 
wretched, we have our learned diſſertator's word 
por it, that the country was extremely - 
bus, and that this miſerable ſupply of food 
Aid not prove any obſtruction to marriages and 


1 propagation. 
2. Our learned author is equally unfortunate. 


| ] in what he fays of Greece and Rome. Attica 


was a barren * —— obſer ves, that 
: the 


\ 


[4] 
the ſterility. of its ſoil ſcreened it from foreign 
wars, and inteſtine broils ; that it was an aſy- 
lum for the exiles of other ſtates, and a' re- 
fuge to thoſe who loved repoſe. That the 


Athenians allowed of a fort of general natura- 


lization, | and. gave the freedom of the city to 


all refugees, which at laſt rendered it. ſo po- 


. pulous, that it was obliged to eaſe itſelf by 


ſending colonies into Jenia. We find: after- 
wards, by its conqueſts, its traffick, and the 


purchaſe of flaves, it became exceeding pow- 
_ erful, vaſtly rich and extremely populous. 
3. As to the other Grecian ſtates} he in- 
forms us, that their fertility was their ruin; for 
it either rendered them obnoxious to conqueſts 
from abread, or ſeditions at home: And that 
they had no incitements to the acquiſition of 
_ riches, being expoſed to the depredations of 
every invader ; and therefore cultivated no more 
ground than what was barely neceſſary for their 
| ſupport for the preſent, confiding that they 


ſhould find in all places ſuſtenance ſufficient to 


ſerve them from day to day. Thus we find 


for want of great walled cities to ſecure them; 


commerce and the arts to enrich them, the 
people of thoſe ſtates wandered from one place 
to another, neglecting agriculture, poor, im- 
potent, in a word, expoſed to the inſolence of 


every one who ſhould think it proper to aſſail 


4. Some of the firſt paragraphs of the firſt 


book of Thucydides ſeem to be a full confu- 
tation of our author's account of the Grecian 


Nates; 
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"ates; and in every reſpect a perfect and. com- 
Pleat contradiction of his whole ſyſtem. 

As to Paleſtine it never contained ſo many 
ſichting men as Great Britain : Aſter David 
had added large territories to his dominions 
by conqueſt, upon Jabs numbering the 
people, he found but one million of fight- 
ing men; which perhaps is not half what is 
in Eng land. And we learn from holy writ, 5 
that oh arts and luxury were carried to a very N 
high pitch among the Fews. But they owed 
the acme of their power, riches, and influence 
to the commerce under their great and wiſe 
{ Princes king Solomon. 

| Rome was at firſt a ſanctuary almonds + in- 
| creaſed by the conqueſt and incorporation of 
the Albans, &c. At laſt to increaſe their num- 
bers, they granted the freedom of the city and 
a general naturalization to all the world. My 
lord Bacon ſays, that all ſtates which are liberal 
of naturalization are fit for empire, and that 
the Romans granted it to whole cities and na- 
tions; ſo that it was not the Romans ſpread u 
on the whole world; but the whole world 
upon the Romans sx. 

Upon the whole it a appears, thac the Egyp- 0 
tians, FJeus, Græcians and Romans, did not 
owe their populoſity, power and riches to agri- 
culture, but to ſtrong cities, good Jaws, navi- 

_ gation, commerce, conqueſt and traniplanting 
and purchaſing people from other ſtates, - to in- 
creaſe 110 inhabitants of their own. So far 
are 


3 


5 b | Sec Para the 5th of the Xlth Seco 


Kn 


are the examples brought from biſtory; Bom 
corroborating our author's hypotheſis. It is 


| "is wonder Sw1fſerland ſhould ' grow. populous, _ 


ſince it has been ſo long free from wars, and is 
ſecured by its barren rocks and poverty from 
the invaſions of its neighbours, and is alſo an 


«lum for the diſtreſſed. But is it either ſo 


e ee as England or Holland, which have 


both drained by large ine and os 
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oy page W I lach, our esd authors ſays, 

the ſecond foundation of 8 1s the dimi- 
nution of imaginary wants That' — 5 
the labour of great mares and PREY Ons 
3 great wages. | 
1. Here is a chanifeſt bh that gia 
multitudes acquire great wages by the exerciſe 
of the arts, and 2 that they introduce a ſcar- 


city and penury. Great wages is the ſame 


thing virtually as a great plenty of proviſions; 
for great wages, Which will not purchaſe a 

great quantity of proviſions, aſe to be great 
wages ; ſuch wages are in fact ſmall wages. 


This every one muſt ſee, who does not con- 


found a low value of money with great wages. 
But did the miſerable ſuſtenance ariſing from 
radiſhes, onions, garlick and other herbs, pre- 


vent the kingdom of Egypt from growing po- 
pulous, or deſtroy the Feoundity of the He- 
brews, though both natives and flaves were 


E I condemned 
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Alike dogs, fall-a-fleep, and wake to 


; . to 1 abou s and toils 1 
ſuch wretched ſupport “? Which are moſt po- 
pulous, England, France, and Holland, where 
the arts, the ornaments and refinements of 


Civil life prevail, and where large and popu- 


lous cities and towns are frequent; or the 
ſtates of the Coffers, Hottentots, and the re- 
Publicks in North America, where there are 


— 


no large ſtinking cities, and where a ſim- 


plicity of manners obtains, and the objects 
of curioſity and ate a art and elegance are 
-nnknown? i ww 

2. But there may be NT? i; OE even among 
theſe;oas We find from Dr. Douglnſs's account 
of North Americas. for he lays, that after ſuc- 
geeſs in hunting, they gorge and gluttonnize 
repeat the 
debauch, and ſeek no farther till hunger -ex- 
-cites them again to the chace. And Wafer 


Ainforms us, that on che Iſthmus of Darien, the 
Hauians ſet their old women to chew mace, which 


they throw into a tub df water to ferment; 
and that this ſlovenly brewing produces a 
head y ſpirituous liquor, with Which they get 
as drunk as David's ſow. From hence we 
ſee it is not aboliſhüng the ornaments and re- 
; — of civil life, that will preſerve tem- 
perance and ſobriety, ſince there may be a 
deaſtiy luxury in poverty, or at leaſt where 
none of the elegancies of life prevail, which 
may One ade; and more u ne 


* According 8 author it tid x not. | 


+ 3 


9 Ke 2 


of health, than the — e refined lurury among 
polite nations. 
20 — Ade ee incon- 


fiſtent with piety and virtue, nor ortolans and 


Burgundy wirh temperance, nor a feather- bed 
with fortitude, nor a en of ſnuff with ſo⸗ 


briety, nor a woman with chaſtity. 
A man may enjo 8 and yet act up to 
the dignity of hi dis inqture; and CON to 


the precepts of religion and morality. 


Neither on the other hea does 4 man's 
confining. himſelf to the uſe of fat bacon, .Lace- 


demonian broth, muddy beer, coarſe woollens 
a leather doublet, a canvaſs ſhirt and a thatched 
hovel upon a common, render him the more 


pious, temperate, ſober, che eligious and 


virtuous; for he may confine himfaif to the 


uſe of all theſe, —— yet be a moſt ſlovenly 


ſinner and beaſtly r And it ſeems, 


that the refined Jebauchee 16 the moſt eligi- | 
. character of the two. 


Fee e was a very 1 id. 


among the — nay the Penſiaus gave 


them from vice, the name af: heavy of 
a drunkard. And yet 8 a 
ery ſimple life, ſubſiſting moſtly on horſe- 


Sakai, which in Perfick ſignified a 


, mare's dk roots, &c. without towns or 
even houſes. See Ie e g. Vol. XX. 


Page „ 


4. Gur — in page 26. oveighs bitterly 
againſt great cities as being injurious to health. 
Tat is true; but great cities are not neceſſary 

e E 2 | » 
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to commerce and the practice of the arts. 
All the ornaments, elegancies and refinements 
of civil life may be obtained without ſuch 
large congregations of people. Neither is de- 
bauchery and intemperance a neceſſary effect 
or conſequence of commerce alone. If a coun- 
try or nation had not two houſes ſtanding 
together; and there were no more than a hun- 
dred houſes in every town, the people might be 
luxurious and debauched. And if we had no 
commerce, ſpirituous liquors, gin and ſtrong 
beer might do as much miſchief to health as 
Burgundy, Arracb, rum, citron-waters and French 
Brandy.” The refinements, elegancies and orna- 
ments of civil life, do not make intemperance 
and debauchery neceſſary; neither will the ex- 
cluſion of 2 make a people abſtemious, 
chaſte, virtuous and ſober. A people may be 
all that is bad without commerce and the re- 
finemefits of civil life, and all that is good with 
them. A ſimple life does not extinguiſh the 
force of the ſelfiſh and cruel paſſions; but on 
the contrary, they appear in more horrible 
ſhapes among the North Americans, than among 
the nations * practiſe refined luxury and 
cultivate the arts and ornaments of civil life; 
which n reſtrain! in a great meaſure their 
 ferocity. | 
5. But it appears FINS the day: of the 
| Romans and Tahians, that they had many large 
cities, and that arts, trades and manufactures 
were practiſed at Rome, as well as in the 
= city of A in the — of the ſtate. 


| Numa 


_ mi x 
Numa divided all the inhabitants into diſtin 
ſocieties, according to their ſeveral trades and 
occupations, appointing to each their reſpective 
courts and privileges; ; ſuch as the goldſmiths, 
carpenters, curriers, dyers, taylors, &c. Tarqui- 
nius Priſcus built the common ſewers at Rome, 
which were the wonder of the world. The 
ſtately and magnificent temples they built, the 
ornaments they wore, and the trades they em- 
ployed, ſhew that they were no more ſtrangers to 
the refiiemaitts of civil life: than the Londoners 
are now. Theſe tranſactions ſeem to imply, that 
huſbandry was no more-in eſteem at Rome, and 
in the Roman ſtate than it is now in England. 
The ſame may be ſaid as to the Græcian ſtates 
and the Hebrew commonwealth. And yet our 
author abſurdly ſpeaks of them as if they were 
a nation of huſbandmen. But if Rome in her 
infancy had cultivated commerce ſhe would not 

have Loop ſo often reduced to ſtraits by famine. 
6. But as a plenty of proviſions and {imple 
neceſſaries is but another name for great or 
high wages, it ſeems that our author's ſcheme 
tends more to debauch and corrupt the lower 
claſs of people, than to render them ſober and 
temperate: and from hence to introduce all 
the evils he exclaims againſt and pretends to 
redreſs. And we think it would rather depo- 
pulate the ſtate, than increaſe and promote pro- 

pagation. In ſhort if people will be debauched, 
there is no preventing of it, but by cutting 
off the means. One of che beſt and ſureſt 
—_ towards ek is to enforce induſtry by ne- 
E 3 : cellity, - 


im 
y, ſo as to deprive the lower claſs of both 
time Ar wages which may admit of luxury, 
intemperance, and debauchery. But this is 
280 very reverſe of what our author propoſes. 
7. Wages in Holland are low in proportion 
to the price of neceſſaries, every thing being 
exceſſively taxed; the people from hence are 
exceedingly induſtrious. And whether from 
want of the means of debauchery and being 
conſtantly obliged to labour, they are more 
virtuous and ſober; or whether their laws are 
better, or the people more religious, or what- 
ever be-the cauſe, there are not above four ma- 
lefactors capitally convicted in a year in the 
great city of Amſterdam. This ſeems to argue 
that ther police is much better than ours at 
London, 
8, Here we would aſl this poſes Weber 
if his ſcheme is to be put in practice, we muſt 
not ſet London and all our other great towns 
and cities on fire? Whether ſtrong beer, malt, 
brandy and gin, together with eating animal 
fleſh muſt not be prohibited? And how he 
propoſes to keep luxury from being run in up- 
on us from our neighbours? And if we can 
do all this, how we are to prevent invaſions 
and a conqueſt from abroad? Alas! what is 


it this gentleman means by the ie 00 gs of 
ſuch a erage . | 2 


In page the 16th and I our d 15. 


; thor 1 of Tho! virtues 182 the Gracian and 
Reman : 
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| Roman 1 and their <a laws. 
But had not the Romans in the early times of 
the commonwealth, their Appius Claudius s, C. 
Marcius's, Coriolanus Ss, A. Virgimus's, Sc. an and 
a proud, avaricious, and tyrannical ſenate, as 
were always ſtruggling to enſlave the Plebcian, 
and aiming to aboliſh their liberties and privile- 
ges? And in regard to the common 8 
were much the ſame as they are now in — 
land, as we find from their riots, inſurrections and 
ſeceſſions. Here this author is fallen into the 
faſhion of applauding the paſt times we know 
little of, and pf condemning the preſent unmer- 
cifully, becauſe we ſee all its vices and imper- 
perfections: though it is certain human na- 
ture has at all times been pretty uniform; and 
eſpecially among the common people who hare 
enjoyed libertxg. 
We may learn alſo from Plutarch, Kc. that 
in the time of Numa they had all manner of 
trades practiſed among e that contribute 
to ornament, magnificence, ſumptuofity and 
luxury *. 8 
4 7 — Grecian ates, the Athenians, Che 
rintbians, &c. they cultivated arts, practiſed 
commerce, and carried all the ornaments and 
_ refinements of civil life to the greateſt per- 
fection and excels ; and yet they ſent out colo- 
nies to 1onza, to all the iſlands s the Ægean ſea, 
to Sicily, Traly, &c. and diſperſed themſelves all 
over the world. This does not ſeem to imply, 
that commerce and the arts depopulated the 


E 33 
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cou ntry, or prevented fecundity and propaga- 
tion. The Phenicians did the ſame, and plant- 
ed Carthage, and many other colonies. The 

eople grew too numerous by commerce for 
their countries to contain them, which neceſſi- 
tated them to leſſen the bürclen and reduce the 
overſtccked hive by planting colonies in other 
countries. So far are theſe ſtates, their man- 
ners, cuſtoms and occurrences from ſupport- 
ing our author's viſionary and chimerical ſyſtem. 
Commerce drew multitudes to them; colonies 
eaſed them of their burthens. In ſhort, our 
author's diſcourſe ſerves every where to ſhew his 
great ignorance of antiquity, and little know- 
. ledge of mankind at preſent. 

2. Page 17th our author ſays, that a third 
raufe of populouſneſs is induſiry; and that no 
greater encouragement can be given to univerſal 
mnduſtry than every one's having a certain proſ- 
tect of obtaining by it a comfortable ah leur 
for himſelf and bis family: That a moderate 
proportion of their time and pains may furniſh 
an ample provifion for all their demands. 

This is the ſtate of our poor at preſent, and 
Wikrebatt we cannot conceive why ſuch uſeleſs 


inſtruction is given here. But our poor can- 


not only acquire a comfortable ſupport by 
Working only a ſmall part of their time, but 
alſo the means of debauchery; and this is the 
reaſon why our common people both in town 
and country are ſo wicked, debauched and pro- 
fligate. The only way to make them temperate 
and induſtrious, is to lay them under a neceſ- 
: Pk ity 
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fity of labouring all the time they can ſpare 
from meals and ſleep, in order to procure the 
common neceſſaries of life. That is, to re- 
duce them to a ſtate the very reverſe of what 
this author propoſes; as his ſyſtem tends to 
nothing but the promotion of luxury, inſo- 
lence, profligacy and debauchery, by furniſh- 
ing the poor with the means and temptations 
to theſe, viz. high wages, a plenty of every 
thing, and ſpare time. Beſides, how is this 
conſiſtent with the populouſneſs of Egypt, 
which our author ſpeaks of, and which we 
have ſhewn was the conſequence of being 
obliged to ſubſiſt on radiſbes, onions and 
garlick? 
3. The reaſon vy the pipalies in cities 
are ſo profligate, is the high wages they re- 
ceive; the chief reaſon of the greater ſobriety 
among huſbandmen is their low wages. For in 
the country where manufactures are carried on, 
and wages are high, the people are as profligate 
and debauched as in towns and cities. When 
proviſions are dear, fo that virtually wages are 
leſs, induſtry and. ſobriety aſſume their ſeat 
among the manufacturers; and if they have 
employment they live better than in times of 
plenty. All our author's reaſoning on thoſe 
matters ariſes from his unacquaintance with 
mankind: And what he advances in the con- 
traſt, he has drawn between the city and coun- 
try, he aſcribes to wrong cauſes. Great wages 
and certainty of employment render the inha- 
bitants of cities inſolent and debauched. Low 


wages 
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| depop ulate a ſtate. 
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s and uncertainty: of employment ner 
if diſcharged, make the huſband- 


man, t temperate and humble. Yet this, gen- 
tleman propoſes by Cheapneſs of proviſions 
and ſpare time, to make this inſolence and 


debauchery general. And if his principle that 


temperance increaſes propagation be true, the 


6 e t 


From what has been tere it appears "Fa 
ly, that there is a manifeſt abſurdity in all our 


cheapneſs of proviſions he 


author's principles, and that they are rePuB- 


nant to each other. 
1. A plenty or — of proviſions 3 is ma- 


nifeſtly incompatible with general induſtry. 


2. That the diminiſhing, or aboliſhing ima- 
ginary wants and the conſumption of exoticks, 
takes away the very object and means of in- 
5 3 A great plenty or cheapneſs of proviſions, | 
wy the aboliſhing the conſumption of exot- 


icks, and diminiſhing or excluding imaginary 


wants, would introduce an univerſal ſloth and 
infolence among the maſs of the people, which 


might end in barbariſm. 


4. That a great plenty of proviſions, or 
high wages, with a diminution of the con- 
ſumption of exoticks and imaginary wants 
8 make way for univerſal luxury and de- 


|  bauchery, and furniſh the maſs of the people 
with the means of it, and temptations to it; 
viz, high wages and ſpare time, by Which 


profligacy, ane inſolence, - contempt 
of 


ou SE Oo 
of * and all manner of debauchery, like. 
a, flood, would overſpread the * and N 
in depopulation. p 


SECT. XIII. 


In n page the roth and 2oth, our author bas 


advanced the fame falſe principle but inverted, 
Which he had in page 11. and 12; vis. that 
as commerce increaſes money, it increaſes the 
price of commodities to the diſadvantage of the la- 
bourer : Becauſe it augments the price of his ne- 


1 in 4 greater proportion than it increaſes 


rice of labour. _ 
Gur author ſays page the zcth, when by an 
increaſe of money things grow dearer, it is ob- 
vious the whole increaſe of the price of any one 
labcur can be no greater, than the advance upon 
that particular commodity in which every man is 
employed. But the. additional expence of living 


incurred unavoidably by the . means, muſt be 
equi valent to the whole advance upon the price 7 


alll the neceſſaries of life put together. 

1 Wehe 1 ho that the in- 
creaſe of money in a ſtate does not neceſſa- 
rily augment the price of commodities, to 
which we refer the reader, And we ſhall here 
endeavour to demonſtrate, that if it does, it will 
not augment the price of living in a greater 
proportion than it augments the price of la- 


bour, in the manner which our author con- 


2. Let 


tends for, 
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2. Let us ſuppoſe that by the increaſe of 
money, the price of any one man's labour is 


Increaſed fifty per cent: That he uſed to earn 


twenty pounds a year, and that half of his 


earnings was paid to land and brokerage 


of commodities, and the other half to labour 


beſtowed on them, that is ten pounds to labour 
and ten pounds to the other two. If then la- 
bour be raiſed fifty per cent. he will receive 
thirty pounds for his year's labour, inſtead = 
twenty pounds : If likewiſe a hundred per- 


ſons labour to provide his neceſſar ies, their la- 


bour will amount on fifty. per cent. advance, to 
fifteen pounds, which coſt before but ten 


15 


pounds. And if the value of the land and 
brokerage which produces and circulates them, 


remains as before; in this caſe the ibouree 5 


Will be able to purchaſe as many neceſſaries as 


he did before the advance, for twenty- five 


pounds; by which he will be a gainer of five 
pounds. But if land and brokerage advance 


fifty per cent. likewiſe, then he muſt give thirty 


pounds for the ſame neceſſaries he purchaſed 
before for twenty pounds; and in this caſe he 


will be no loſer. If he ſpent eight ſhillings a 


week in the firſt caſe, he paid no more than 
four ſhillings to labour, thoug h a thouſand 


_ trades received a part of it. If bo ſpend twelve 


ſhillings in the ſecond caſe, he pays but fix 


' ſhillings a week to labour, though a thouſand 


_ trades more divide it among them. Nay often, 
if he ſpend exoticks, he purchaſes them cheap- 


er, than he can native commodites of the ſame 
|: kind, 
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kind, viz. linen cloth, grain, Ge. It is from 
hence demonſtratively plain, that all our au- 
thor has ſaid on this head is abſolutely falſe. 


3. Beſides ſince our commerce has been in- 


creaſed to eight times what it was, and our 


treaſure in the ſame proportion, the price of 
all our native commodities on the average is 


ſunk not leſs than thirty y Per cent. An increaſe 


of money lowers . and falls the price of 
brokerage in proportion. If money were as 
ſearce as in queen Eligabeth's reign When it 


yielded ten per cent. the price of brokerage 
would be now three times as high as it is. 
Suppoſe the intereſt of money was ten per cent. 
and a commodity paſſes through three hands, 
and that at the ſame time the amount of bride 
kerage is double the value of the annual intereſt 
of money. In this caſe the amount of com - 
 modities to the value of a hundred pounds in 
the firſt hand, will be raiſed in the third hand 


from the maker or importer, to a hundred and 


ſeventy- four pounds: Whereas if the intereſt 
of money be but five per cent. the amount 


of ſuch commodities would be but a hun- 


dred and thirty-three pounds, which makes 


a difference of forty-one pounds on a hundred 


pounds laid out by the merchant. But if we 


may believe many accounts given of the profits 


of trade when money was ten and twelve 


cent. there is reaſon to believe that the price of 


foreign commodities and home manufactures 
were advanced three hundred per cent. higher 


than at preſent. Likewiſe when the 5 of 


money is 34 from its ſcarcity, people can 
make 


5 
rr 
7 
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I . {12g themſelves in nothing but the 


{ 62 1 | 
wall A greater adnintage of 1 it FO putting it in- 
to trade, or out on ſecurities, than by employ- 


ing it in agriculture, from n the lands 


are neglected and in a greater degree. Hence 
it follows, that where there is a great plenty 
of money brought in by commerce, and more 
than the trade of a ſtate can employ, there the 


lands will ſoon be improved to the higheſt de- 


gree-poſhble conſidering the quantity of people. 
This is the caſe in Holland where their lands 
have been raiſed to fifteen pounds per ann. 
per acre. Where the improvement of lands 


takes place, proviſion muſt grow cheap. It is 
chen more likely, that the increaſe of money 


ſhould introduce intemptrance and ſloth among 
the bulk of the people, than obſtruct marriage 


and propagation, by 5 render ing the neceſſaries 


of life dear and its common ſupports difficult 


to They acquired. The great exportations of 


ſhew that this is the caſe in England, and 
the lands produce more than we can con- 


— though we eat great quantities of fleſh, 


butter and cheeſe, and though the poor con- 


ſume ſuch vaſt ſums in gin, which require im- 


menſe heaps of grain for its manufacture. 
4. But this author ſays page 21, "That when 


money becomes plentiful, neceſſaries will be more | 
ſearce ; for the numbers which would otherwiſe be 


employed in their produttion, muſt be unavoidably 


diminifhed by as many as are engaged in com. 
merce andithe arts of ornament alone. 
To this it may be anſwered, that wv x man- 


eee 
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produ 10 life, ſeven 
in 1 eiger unn be idle, 5 ſeven 


cighths of their time. And yet they might 3 in- 
dulge intemperance, and ſink into —. 
vices of ſlovenly gluttony and drunkenneſs.” And 
this we find to be actually the caſe among the 
Huortentots, North Americans: and CR 
on the Nbmus of Darien. 9 | 
5. If arts, commerce and elegancies * 
be baniſhed out of this nation, ſloth, intemt 
| perance and gluttony, would become anivers 
ſal: that is if commerce be prohibited and 
all the lands as welt cultivated as at preſent, 
vchich our author propoſes. But we think the 
conſequence at firſt would be great poverty 
and diſtreſs among the poor for want of em. 
ployment, and therefore this argument muſt 
be conſidered only ad bominem; or — 
atiſe from our author's own Yinciples,: ſup 
ſing the plenty he contends for rid: ables 
from the practice of his own ſyſtem: For we 
do not think ſuch conſequencès would actually 
ep. as the price of lands and labour are ſettled 
at preſent. Proviſions are ſo low and wa 
fo high at preſent, that is in plentiful ſeaſons, 
or on the average, that theſe vices: have ſpreac 
themſelves through all the lower ranks of peo- 
ple. The vcd books will convince any rea- 
ſonable man, that a dearneſs of proviſions and 
little employment, are the beſt curbs to thoſe 
vices, Whilſt through a cheapneſs of neceſ- 
faries, -bigh wages and a _ of 'employ- 
_ the inſtruments of exceſs, — 


i. TY 
and 18 are to be procured, the lower 
claſs of people will gratify their appetites. To 
extirpate vice is impoſſible; all the ruler can 
do is to cramp. it by obliging the lower claſs of 
tople to labour conſtantly to acquire neceſ- 
faries, which cuts off the ſources of intem- 
merance: and debauchery. But fo little ac- 
quainted is our author mah mankind, that he 
propoſes to open the ſluices of exceſs, and de- 
1 population, . high wages and a plenty of 
| proviſions, i n n to render a people prolific | 
and ſober. . 
6. When we 3 Feet little commerce we 
had but few people. The lands were in an 
proportion to the number of inhabitants, 
and fo of little value. From hence the price 
of labour and brokerage was high, and the 
price of proviſions low; ſo low, that a man 
might eſs a buſhel. of wheat by two days 
labour. Us Edward IIIs time, wheat was cheap 
and not above one eighth of the relative va- 
lune as at preſent. This made the people very 
idle and debauched as we find from the ſtatutes 
of the 23d and 25th of his reign: In his 
reign for want of commerce there was a moſt 
grievous famine, ſo that the price of wheat 
was thirteen times as high as in common, 
through poverty and a want of foreign trade. 
And though the exportation of wheat was pro- 
hibited once in about twenty years, fapulands 
generally . periſhed of famine.  _ 
It muſt be obſerved, that we premiſe in 
caſe the arts aud refinemerns of civil/life were 
„ 3 qa 
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banithed out of ng that letting the lands | 
at a high price would be of no uſe to their 
poſſeſſors: And therefore that they would be 
reduced' to one eighth of their preſent value. 
For if the lands were to be let at the price they 
fetch now; and the arts were to be baniſhed 
out of ſociety, three fourths of the youu would 
be ſtarved for want ef employment. 
7. Our author complains that the farmers 
cultivate their lands only in ſuch a manner, that 
the flaple commodities of life may not fail of a 
 bigh price and quick demand. b 

But if we baniſh commerce upon a bad 
crop from unſeaſonable weather, the farmers 
will have a monopoly againſt the people, and 
may make what price they pleaſe of their 
grain. Nay they will have this monopoly 
againſt the people at all times. Nothing con- 
tributes more to the increaſe of mankind than 
the relief commerce affords in times of a dearth 

of wheat. High wages and a plenty of pro- 
viſions which admit debauchery, are as fatal to 
the increaſe of mankind, as bad harveſts and a 
want of commerce to ſupply the defect. When 
wie had no commerce and this nation was thin- 

ly 8 os one ſcanty crop deſtroyed more 
people in one year, than "A practice of an 
_ the virtues recruited in a hundred. © 

- Upon the whole, this author EPA, to 
baniſh commerce in order to procure a plenty 
of proviſions, and with a plenty of proviſions 
to preſerve ebriety and induſtry; things the 
moſt YT to _ other in nature. No 


poli- 


F 


ing. As neceſſity is the parent of induſty, fe 


269. 


political dreamer ever ſtumbled upon a more in- | 


- conliſtent project. 


On the contrary we have fully proved, that 


by aboliſhing commerce, by excluding all 


Imaginary wants, by baniſhing the arts, orna- 


ments, refinements and elegancies of civil lite, 


and as a conſequence by rendering all neceſſa- | 


ries extreamly cheap, 


1. All induftry will be deſtroyed, and goth 
d, Which are likely to end in bar- 


beriſm. 


2. Debauchery, r luxury, wad coarſe - 
intemperance and 1 will prevail; and 


ſometimes deſolating famines enſue; all which 


are deſtructive of the increaſe of mankind, and 


1. {pete apa 


f 
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10 page 22. our author fays, When commerce 


bas thrown wealth into the hands of many, ex- 


penſroe enjoyments will extend to each inferior or- 
der, and introduce an extravagant manner f 


ay in all. 
A b ow pages 1 this author repreſents 
xmerce as rendering all the neceſſaries of life 


. 1 "ſcarce, but here he ſays, it will introduce an extra- 


_— manner of living in each inferior order and 


among all. But how is this poſſible? There 


is nothing but high wages and a plenty of pro- 
viſions can ſupport an extravagant way of liv- 


1 en to eee * — But our 


author 
2 
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author is o unfortunate as to be always joining 


repugnancies in friendly concert, and unn -— 


contradictions and inconſiſtencies. 7 
2. As to celibacy occaſioned by employing 
ſervants, in the more ſimple times, as our au- 
thor calls them, it may be replied, the re- 
tainers and ſervants in great men's farnilies in 
thoſe times were much more numerous than at 


preſent. But the celibacy of the prieſthood, _. 


which in France deprives the ſtate of three or 
four hundred On ni ſouls per annum, and 
depopulates Europe more than all its wars, and 
the luxury practiſed in it, this gentleman. has 
lipped over unnoticed. The removal of this 
| case of depopulation would prove one of the 
principal cauſes of rendering many nations po- 
were Why he has left this ridiculous ſu- 


beſt knows himſelt. 
3. In page 22. he likewiſe at laſt confeiles; 
that the commercial arts promote induſtry and 
allure foreigners into a country: And that they | 
may make it flouriſh for a long period of time, 
but at laſt will deſtroy it. 
4. Here he has given up his whole ſtern, 
As to the deſtruction it produces, he may be 
aſked how comes the republic of Venice to line 
ſubſiſted for one thouſand three hundred years, 
Which was the greateſt commercial ſtate in 
for many ages? The diminution of its 
glory has been owing to the diminution of its 
commerce, which by various accidents has been 
n to other ſtates. . has maintained 
| N 2 its 


ition unattacked we cannot divine, but he rs 
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its power and influence for near two hundred 


years, and is now the richeſt and moſt popu- 


lous ſtate in Europe, and the center of all its 


exchanges. It is true, its prodigious ſtruggles 


for freedom and the wars it has carried on to 
vindicate its liberty and eſtabliſh its indepen- | 
dency, have involved it in debt, and loaded it 


heavily with taxes: But 5 the people are 
very rich, very frugal, and 
gazine of all the br. rg of the univerſe. 


But how does the ruin he ſpeaks of agree 


with what he has laid down in page the z 5th, 
viz. That when a country is grown ſo popu- 


lous, that its products will ſcarcely maintain 


them, its end being to procure the very re- 
quiſites of life, trade will ever be accompanied 
with a general induſtry and a national frugality. 
In one place he ſays the arts and commerce will 


| deſtroy themſelves, and in the other, that they 


will produce univerſal induſtry and national fru- 


gality. Here he avers two oppoſite effects will 
ſpring from the ſame cauſe, a manifeſt con- 
| Gadictbon. But it is no ſtrange thing to ſee an 
author whoſe ſyſtem is not founded in truth, 
to oppoſe in one * the arguments he bas 


t in another.. 
6. The populouſneſs of Holland was owing 


| to its freedom, its good government, and its 
commerce. This populouſneſs has rendered 
its lands unable to ſupport their inhabitants, 


and has been a capital cauſe of the extenſion 


of its commerce ſtill farther, by making the 


ſuperfſuities of other nations — to their 
8 7 own 


eir countty a ma- 
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own fbERcnce.. Thus other nations give "Ga. X 
their ſuperfluous proviſions in- exchange for the 
neceſſary manufactures of Holland. If the Dutch 
could not take off their raw materials and pro- 
viſions, thoſe nations could not purchaſe Dutch 
fiſh, ſpices and manufactures. | 
7. The reaſon why commerce ſeldom flour- 
iſhes in a fertile country thinly peopled, is be- 
cauſe land being there of ſmall value from 
the ſcarcity of inhabitants, proviſions are chea 


and plentiful, and bd deat. Edward III. 


1 5 ae This aſſumption and error tacitly run 


tried to remedy this evil in order to extend 
commerce, as we find by the ſtatutes of the 
23d and 25th of his reign; but his remedy 
was unequal to the evil, he could not fink the 
price of labour ſo low as he intended, and as 
was neceſſary to eſtabliſh a foreign trade ; ſo 
that for many years after, the Fleming: bought 7 
our wool, paid high cuſtom out, manufactured 
it and paid cuſtom In, and yet fold cheaper 
than the natives. 

8.. But if a ſtate thinly peopled, by a good 
internal police can keep down the price of la- 
bour, and thereby eſtabliſh a large foreign com- 
merce; if its political inſtitutions do not prove 
| obſtacles, it will ſoon be full of people, and 

| have all its lands fully improved. Theſe argu- 

ments prove the very reverſe of what our author 
advances to be true; for here a plenty appears an 
impediment to an increaſe of people. Our author 
always preſumes, that a nation can never in- 


creaſe in people, but by rendering the inhabitants 


Ty  m_— 
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- - Almoſt through all his diſcourſe. But it is evi 


dent to any man of common ſenſe, that a po- 


lice which will allure and induce foreigners ta 


reſide in a country, may render it more popu- 


lous in a year's time, than the practice of all 
our author's maxims would in a thouſand 


years. Therefore agriculture is not the princi. 
pal cauſe of the populcuſneſs of nations, as our 
author ſuggeſts; nay, nor would be, though 1 
was combined with the practice of all the vir- 
tues and political inſtitutions he recommends. 

The frugality in Holland is the conſequence. 


of their great taxes; and the dearneſs of pro- 


viſions ariſe from the fame ſource; to which 
may be added, that the product of their lands 
muſt be neceſſarily dear from the great expence 
they are at in keeping up their dikes and drain- 
ing off the waters with which they are flooded, 


Ibis in ſome places amounts to near ſeven 


eighths of their value, in others to three fourths ; 
And their taxes on grain at the mills to the va- 


we of the wheat ground. This of courſe makes | 


the people laborious and frugal. 
9. But according to our 5 Bi 5 1 


in page the 23d, commerce and the arts ought 

to have eee luxury, and to have brought 
on their ruin inſtead of having introduced uni- 
es induſtry and national frugality, which he 


declares to be the conſequence of a people 8 


= 2 ing oy. ee 190 numerous for its 
| 


to ſu 


But tho 5 have cloſely attended to hu- 
Las nature N to =o: progrs of human af. 


fairs, , 


Ben 


. fairy, know that commerce naturally oY w 
juſtice, temperance, induſtry and frugality ; ande 


if it does not encourage a profuſe generoſity, 
at leaſt it cultivates an amiable benevolence and 


| humanity. On the other hand, war and con- 


queſt naturally lead to injuſtice, murder and 
rapine. Ambition excited by pride and vain 


glory, avarice prompted by Ae and profu 


ſion, inſolence ſwelled by dominion and autho- 


rity, create a paſſion for ſlaughter and plunder. 


And when men have been uſed to the exerciſe 
of thoſe diabolical arts among their neighbours, 


it is no wonder if they turn to the practice of ' 


the ſame among themſelves. This was the 


caſe among the Romans, who were a nation of 


ſoldiers, not a republick of merchants, as Fe- 
nice and Holland are. The empire of the Ro- 


mans founded and eſtabliſhed by conqueſt, did 


not laſt much above half the time wha the re- 
publick of Venice has ſubſiſted by commerce. 


Hiſtory does not furniſh accounts of my 


| ſtate rendered ſo populous by agriculture, 
Holland has been by . the 


populouſneſs of Holland did not take its riſe 
from agriculture, but its improvements in agri- | 


culture were the effect of its commerce and 
populoſity. No ſtates were ever rendered ſo 


populous by agriculture as Tyre, Carthage, Ve- 


nice and Holland have been by commerce. The 


lands have never been ſo well cultivated in any 
ſtates, as in thoſe where commerce and the arts 


Have been cheriſhed and have flouriſhed. Com- 


: bas e mult be fed, ne- 
E mr cefir 


N 
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| ceſſity of food prompts invention, and carries 


the arts of e to the . pitch of 
pertection, 8 
To ſay that agriculture muſt firſt fill a ſtate 


with people, before commerce ſhould be cher- 


1hed and encouraged, ſeems ridiculpus. What 


reaſon can be aſſigned why the lands ſhould | 


not be cultivated, if the inhabitants are con- 
ſtantly increaſed. by an influx of people from 


abroad, as well as if there were no ſuch accre- 
tion? Nay, is it not a glaring abſurdity to 


ſuppoſe a ſuperfluity of lands ſhould be as ſoon 
and as well cultivated by the natural increaſe 
of mankind, -as by the rapid multiplication and 
increaſe produced by the allurements of com- 
merce? And yet this abſurdity is the very 15 
OE of this e 5 e N 
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In Sect. I. p. 23. our author ovate a- 


gainſt great cities as ee ee to health and 


me 
1. Why ſhould this be a Aiparaguenent, to 
ecictſeres, fince great cities are neither neceſ- 
to commerce, nor peculiar to a commer- 


ial ſtate? There is a diſtrict in England, where 


; Eo houſes ſtand a furlong apart, nd yet the 


people are as debauched as in the city of London. 


But this is owing to high wages, or a plen- 


tiful Supply of proviſions, which our author 
contends ought to be the lot of every labourer. 


6 When a dearth'of grain happens, theſe labour- 
ers, 
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ers are as ſober, humble and temperate, as any * 
threſher in England, whoſe acquaintance is Con- 

fined to the ploughman and his helper. 
Page 24. our author ſays, diſſolute a de- 
band habits owe their influence to luxi 


and idleneſs. And yet he contends for a plen- 


of provifions. Where wages are low, there 
it is impotiible luxury and idleneſs ſhould exiſt. 
But where they are high, labourers will indulge 
themſelves in both. But when did we ever 


find celibacy in faſhion among the common 


people, who are the maſs of mankind? The 


bulk of the people want no incitement to the 
union of the marriage ſtate, Providence has 


taken great care of that matter. Every wiſe 


| ſtate will promote marriage and puniſh bache-- 
lors, but no ſtate can prevent monſters. The 


laws for promoting marriages were n 
laws among the Greeks and Romans, and not 


inſtitutions conſequent to luxury and commerce, 


and ſo they prove nothing to our author's pur- 
poſe. They were made to influence the con- 
duct of the rich and great men, not the p 


For they were ſuffered to expoſe their Ls | 
in order to limit populoſity, and reſtrain. the 


natural increaſe of mankind. 

3. It is acknowledged, that commerce is in 
ſome degree prejudicial to health, and that na- 
' vigation deſtroys many failors. But the re- 


lief it brings to a country in caſe of failure of 


_ crops from unſeaſonable weather, there is rea- 
ſon to believe, ſaves a thouſand times more 
yu than it deſtroys. The hiſtories of the 
nA 2 


* 
reer eee 


55 the orth were generally occaſioned by fa- 
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dreadful famines in this kingdom formerly as 0 
well as in other i d ſtates ane dh moſt 
clearly. 
Tbe tanks leſt alice country by lot, 
lled by famine. -The N r from 


mines; but as in our days, commerce alleviates 
or cotreſies: thoſe evils, there is no reaſon for 
ſuch fatal expeditions, which generally pro- 
duced the deſtruction either of the emigrants, 

. or the invaded; - and muſt have been extreme- 
ly mortal to both the aſſailants and the _ 

4. But whether this be true or falſe. is not 
to the purpoſe, for the queſtion is, What cauſes 
principally contribute to render a nation populous ; 
not whether or no navigation deſtroys many of 
the ſpecies. This may be the caſe, and yet 
commerce- and the arts for every one that is 
loſt, may allure twenty more in its room from 
other ſtates, which do not favour me And 
this is actually the caſe. Cheriſhing commerce 
and a . regard to the arts, is therefore 
one of the cauſes Srhich principally contribute 
to render a nation populous, and not a peculiar 
regard and attention to agriculture ; which is 
diametrically OE to what our ie has 
ee 


7 $ECT SIE. ©”. 
Page 26. This gentleman ſays, that commerce = 
and the arts afſuredly beget licentious and witiated 
inclinations,” and a contempt for en the 
en ſon and * fo ſaci _— i 
It 
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4 has been obſerved that commerce- and. 
travelling ſoften mens manners, and rub off 
the ws and brutality natural to a ruſtick 
life: And that it is a means of baniſhing bigot- 
try and ſuperſtition ; and calming the animoſity, 
which people who do not —.— with man- 


kind, often entertain againſt thoſe who differ IF 


from them in ſentiments of religion and other 
cuſtoms and uſages. But that commerce, the 
| arts and ornaments of life tend to beget a con- 
| tempt for the moſt ſacred inſtitutions, is cer- 
| tainly a falſhood and a calumny that cannot be 
nn by dn r reines 1 
But though this gentleman entertains ſuch a 
great opinion of the temperance, ſobriety. and 
_ purity — manners, which prevail in the coun- 
try, we fancy if he were to attend to the man- 
ners, behaviour and converſation of a crowd of 
hay- makers, reapers, &c. but one ſummer, he 
would be thoroughly convinced that luxury, vo- 
luptuouſneſs, ſenſuality, debauchery, prophane- 
| nels, filthy diſcourſe, &c. are no ſtrangers to the 
country: And that the ſobriety and ſimplicity of 
manners he talks of, are no where to be found 
but in the kingdom. of Utopia. 
2. Hiſtory informs us, that wars, animoli- 
ties, the paſſions of pride, loſt, avarice, re- 
venge, cruelty, Sc. appear as ſtrongly i in Nortb- 
America and among the Negroes of Africa, as - 
among the Europeans, where the ornaments of 
civil life are cultivated. Nay we may aver, 
that they appear in more horrible and dreadful |} 
. IS If * lives of — 1 
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| docks and bulls, we. might ſtill ſuffer all ihe 
_ evils ariſing from the violence of the . 
and ſelfiſh affections. b 
3. in page 26. Our author ſays, thee; a na- 
tion which is not fully peopled, will certainly be- 
come at length more Populbus 2 arise, than 


by commerce. 


We can only fay to this, that we belege 
that this ſentiment never entered into the heart 


of any other man beſides our author, and that 


this has been ſufficiently demonſtrated in the 
preceding pages. 

But before we leave this ſubject, we 
would take the freedom to aſk this learned 
gentleman, whether he thinks, that if the 
| Dutch from the year 1 567. to the preſent time 
had renounced the arts of commerce and ad- 
dicted themſelves to agriculture only, their 
country would have been fo populous, and ſo 
fertile as it is at preſent? It is certain its com- 
merce drew people, and its people increaſed its 
commerce, and improved its lands. It is the: 
beſt cultivated of any country in the world, 

and the moſt populous : But its agriculture was 
not the cauſe of its populoſity, but its populo- 
fity the cauſe of its agriculture, and the arts 
and commerce the cauſe of both. De Wit and 
Sir William Temple both agree, that the lands 
of Holland were in themſelves poor and ſteril, 

and that the preſent fertility of the ſoil, is not 
owing to its natural richneſs, but to the in- 
duſtry of its inhabitants, and their attention to 
agriculture.” * rom whence it * that i * is 
ne 
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the populouſneſs of a country enriches the 
lands, and not the richneſs of the lands renders 
| a country populous. England has increaſed 
more in people the laſt hundred years, than 
ever it did in any two hundred years before, 
though we have been drained by long wars, 
have excluded foreigners by ſevere laws, and 
have been very frugal of naturalizations; 3:2. 
conduct full of abſurdity, whilſt we have ſo 
many large tracts of land that lie waſte. _. 
5. The antients purſued a different policy often. 
Diodorus Siculus informs us, that the Tracbi- 
neans, having loſt great numbers of their peo- 
le, applied to Sparta for a new ſtock of inha- 
e The Spartans ſent them ten thouſand 
men, among whom they divided the lands of 
thoſe who periſhed. 
6. Timoleon finding Syracuſe, &c. depopulated | 
by war, tyranny and faction, invited new in- 
habitants from Greece to people the cities. Plu- 
tarch ſays, ſixty thouſand men immediately of- 
fered themſelves, among whom he diſtributed 


| as many lots of land to the great ſatisfaction of 


the antient inhabitants; | 
7. Our political maxims are the very re- 
verſe: There are people would bring wealth, 
arts and induſtry among us, inſtead of deſiring 
lands as a reward or allurement to reſide with 
us, and yet we moſt impolitickly refuſe to ad- 
mit them. Is not this madne6? _ 
8. In page 26. our learned author fays, that TS 
commerce and the arts ſhould not be admitted, 
rill a x prot are become fo exceeding numerous, 
that 
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No More. 


We believe, that without the aid 8 
cour of commerce and the arts, that there ne- 


ver was ſuch a country in the world, nor ever 
will be. If the abſence or want of commerce 
and the arts is ſo favourable to propagation 


and populoſity, how comes it about, that 
Ruſſia, Tartary, Arabia, Africa and Nortb-A. 
merica are not the moſt populous eountries up- 


on the face of the globe? If the arts, orna- 


ments, refinements of civil life, and the mon 


luxury tend to curb the increaſe of 


mankihd, how comes it that the Chineſe are 


the moſt populous nation in the world? All 
agree, that they are as luxurious as populous ; 


lower claſs of people i is only a little rice. 
9. A country without commerce and the 


arts will very difficultly ſubſiſt. Famines muſt 
often happen in ſuch a ſtate: We find this was 


the caſe of the inhabitants of Paleſtine. It 


ſeems from holy writ by the charity to the 


Le fo often recommended, that the ſtate was 
r and wretched, till Solomon introduced 


were often carried away captives and made 


laves to other nations. The reaſon now ſfub- 


fiſts much to as the © art of war is much | 
altered. | 


that the whole Produte of the country will fd | 


ö 


and that proviſions are very dear throughout 
the country, for the whole ſubſiſtence of e the 


a improved commerce and the arts. With- 
out commerce and the arts, it will be difficult 
likewiſe to ſupport their liberty thus the Jews 
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10. In a ſtate where there is is great luru- 
ry and refinements, there muſt be great la- 
bour and riches among individuals. This 
luxury and theſe refinements furniſh the la- 
baren with the means of their ſupport. The 
rents of the lands muſt furniſh the rich with the 
means of this luxury; without which it cannot 
ſubſiſt: The lands muſt then be well cultivated, 
An extenſive luxury then implies a large produc- 


- tion of all the neceſſaries of life, and great em- 


ployment of the people. So that where ſuch lux- 
ury reigns among the rich, a full ſupply of neceſ- 5 
faries muſt attend it among the poor, becauſe it 


| creates great employment. Yet it is true, the 


ſupport a man may receive from his labour, de- 
pends on the compound relation between the 
price of land, labour and money, in a ſtate, 

which often ariſes from accident. 
11. If fo great a number of people be em- 
ployed in the arts, that the price of labour is 
raiſed in huſbandry, and 3 thereby be- 
come dearer; this high price of labour in "buſ: 
bandry will draw the manufacturers from arts 
to huſbandry, and occaſion more labour in huſ- 
bandry, by which the equilibrium will be re- 
ſtored, and the price of proviſions reduced to 
their former ſtate. This is eaſily done, becauſe 
bare labour in huſbandry requires little dexte- 
rity, genius and ſkill, It is not fo in the arts; 

from whence there is no reaſon to ſuſpect, there 
will ever be a want of hands in huſbandry ; or 
| that the price of labour in it will ever advance 

high. If proviſions in general riſe much 


in price whilſt there are waſte lands, more 8. : 
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be converted to tillage, and what are in uſe will 


be farther improved, fo that all theſe inequa- 


- ities tend to correct themſelves. 


This will more eſpecially obtain in a country 
where money is plenty, becauſe there its in- 


tereſt and brokerage being low, a man will 4 


not be able to turn it to any uſe, ſo profitable 
and advantageous as to the culture of lands, if 
proviſions bear but a tolerable price. Thus it 
appears that the very reverſe to what our au- 


thor ſuggeſts, will be the conſequence. of a 
great plenty of money, namely a low price for 


provitions inſtead of a high one: This theory 


is confirmed: by experience, and by the preſent 


price of proviſions on the average, compared 


with what it was a hundred years ago ; not- . 
withſtanding we ſometimes export grain to the 
value of three millions in one year. 


| II herefore a great home conſumption or lux- 
ury in native commodities cannot render them 


dear. The poor can ſpend no more than they 


earn, or is given them by the rich; the farmers 
and traders: ſave, and the rich cannot ſpend 
more than their incomes: without becoming 


poor, upon which the trader and farmer will 
divide bis eſtate amongſt them. The ſtock of 
commodities in the nation, which is till in- 
creaſing, the great national debt, and the in- 
creaſe of plate and jewels, ſhews that if the 
3 ſpend, individuals in the ſtate ſave. 


rom theſe reaſonings it is manifeſt, that a 
great home conſumption does not tend to pro- 
duce A Karcky of commmod nes, That is 


where | 


F” 
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5 E e lands are not cultivated to the high - 
. degree of perfection. It is only foreign 
luxury which ruins a ſtate, that is, ſuch a con- 
ſumption of exoticks as drains us of our caſh, 

turns the out of employment, and robs 
the lands of conſampticners of their product. 
132. There are two circumſtances in which 
there may be a ſcarcity; theſe are when bad 
crops of grain happen from unſeaſonable wea- 
ther, and when the farmers from their great 
riches are enabled to withhold a ſupply from 
2 market, and advance its price. There is 
but granaries or commerce which can 
proce a cure for theſe evils. But in a-coun- 
try where a failure of the crops ſeldom hap- 
pens, it would be difficult to manage granaries 
to any great advantage, for the ſtock of grain 
in them would be liable to corrupt and muſt 
be ſold often. We will not ſay duch an expe- 
dient for preventing ſcarcities is impracticable, 
but there is reaſon to think ſo many diffieulties 
attend it, that ſuch a ſcheme will never be car- 
ried into <xachtion. 
The admiſſion of the exportation of: grain 
and the — it an object of commerce, is 
the beſt method which can be purſued to 
prevent ſcarcities from bad crops. If one third 
of the lands employed in tillage be cultivated 
for the uſe of foreigners, and at the fame time 
one third of the crop ſhould fail; by a prohi- 
bition of the exportation of grain, the price 
would be kept down, and there would be 

—_— left for our own uſe and conſumption. 
> F In | 


: xk SR, a ere bande be brought from 
our American colonies. Theſe two circum- 


1782) 1 


ſtances ſhew the great uſe of commerce, and 
how much it ae ee to the preventing depo- 


4 pulation in a ſtate; and at. the fame time they 


prove the weakneſs. of our author's. principles 
End the en of wg wanne s ad e 
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Of l poli- inſti 


* 1) * more 1 immediately Fe qurfite. ( 7 promote. agri 2677 
ture) than an equal divifion of lands. Fur a 


Joon ds the wants of each are ſatisfied, "which in 
times of ſimplicity a very {mall — will 
no farther in- 
ducement to cultivate morefiand In this caſe 
therefore, if the property of numbers is much 
larger than their wants require, great 
of land muſt remain uncultivated, | 
try be deprived of a proportionable: number of : 


ö inhabitants „Then he ſays; 5 whenever" this 


inequality obtains, the incrodaBtiae fi. 
and elegance is the only remedy for its pernicious | 


effect. Theſe (that is commeree und elegance) 


by multiplying the deſires of men, will induce 


= 


ws 
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for the b of ſuperfluities, and thus create 


2 e and ſubhſtence for greater numbers 


than before. But from what has already been 


proved at large, they can never Ln by 
_ theſe means, as where property is equally di- 
_ vided, and the neceſlary arts principally - at- 
- Sadr; to. There every qne will poſſeſs and 
cultivate enough to ſatisfy his demands, and 


the ſame proviſion will remain for the increaſe 


EE: each ſucceeding generation, till the conntry 5 
is ſtocke with as many inhabitants as its pro- 
duce 


ſupport. 46 3 8 
2. This is a ſtrange e 1 8 


* firſt part damns his Whole ſyſtem; the laſt 
. clauſe cull and revokes the ſentence again. 
. We will examine it in a particular manner. 


Our author in the firſt place, propoſes an 


| Agrarian, but in conſequence allows, that great 

quantities of land muſt remain uncultivated, 
and a country be doptived of a proportionable 

| number of inhabitants. 


3. Then he propoſes the” introduction 1 
commerce, and all that he had exploded 
fore, in order to remedy its pernicious effetts. 
That is, depopulation or want of people, and 
the lands lying withont cultivation. And yet 


he retracts immediately, and denies that this 


will remedy the pernicious effects he had ac- 
knowledged ö juft before would flow from an 


 Agrarian'z 1 in contradiction to the remedy 


propoſed to the pernicious effects, he declares 
that he has proved at large, that a people can 
never increaſe by commerce and elegance, /o 
| Ga : much 


x 


; Wy either in Jewry, es 5 Rome, as 


Tan. 1 
may where the neceſſary arts are 


much at they 


e > attended to. 


4. Or thus the argument fable, - | 1 ee 


; rian reſtrains the increaſe of people and the 
cultivation of the lands. 2. The only remedy 
for theſe pernicious effects is the introduction 


of commerce and elegance. 3. But though the 
introduction of commerce and elegance be the 
only remedy to the pernicious effects flowing 
four the Agrarian, yet, 4. it has been proved 
at large, there is a better remedy than the or:ly 


remedy, viz. a principal attention to the neceſ- 
. fary arts; though he has declared, that an in- 
attention to the neceſſary arts will be the « con- 


ſequence of an Agrarian, © | 
Good Gods! what a heap of abturdity, con- 


3 tradiction- and nonſenſe! Reaſon TRE! art 
1 | thou! Where art thou! 1 1 


A ä 


An Agrarian, or equal diviſion of the | 


; unde is not adapted to the genius of mankind. 
Neither among the Jeus or Romans did it 
produce any advantageous effects, nor was the 
cContinuance of it practicable. Licinius Stolo 
eſtabliſhed an Agrarian at Rome, that no per- 


ſon ſhould poſſeſs above five hundred acres of 


land for himſelf, and half as much for every 
child; and yet broke through it himſelf, and 
ſuffered the penalty. And though at firſt the 
citizens had two acres a- piece, they ſoon trans- 
ferred their property to the induſtrious and fru- 
gal. This Agrarian neither remained long, 


produced — induſtry, nor prevented po- 


"moſt 


* 
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me EIT appears from their hiſtories. No ; 
wiſe people upon theſe accounts ought to adopt 
any ſuch ridiculous. inſtitutions. Nay our Ja- 

nus faced author ſays, page 28. “that where 
« it prevails, great quantities of land muſt re- 
* main üncultivated, and a country be depriv- 
«ed of a proportionable number of its inha- 
** bitants.” And yet propoſes it immediately 
in the next paragraph as a cauſe which prin- 
cipally contributes to render a nation populous ; ; 
amazing 5 

In page 30. our Jr . obſerves, 
that the very being of republicks is founded __ | 
4 a general equality of poſſeſſions. 
6. But we would aſk whether chere was 

ever any. republick or ſtate in the world 
Where there was ſuch an equality prevailed ? 
There was no ſuch equality either at Rome, 
in the Grecian commonwealths, or in Jewry. 
The hiſtory of our own country ſhews, that 
the power of alienation of lands and the culti- 
vation of commerce and the arts, is the beſt way 
to diffuſe poſſeſſions, and diſtribute property in 
the moſt equable manner; as well as to pro- 
mote induſtry and frugality among the maſs 
of the people. The laws of Moſes and the in- 
ſtitutions of Lycurgus were far from anſwering 
this valuable end. Moſes's prohibition of uſu- 
ry was by no means favourable to induſtry, or 
to a large conſumption, and a terrible hardſhip 
upon orphans and widows. 
F. In page 30. . ph the ſecond, our 
learned author * * of agri- 
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means capable of increafing a ſmall people to the 


can convenientiy ſupport. 


. 
£ culture-and the neceſſary arts, alvie foun d v4. 5 
q : an equal diviſion of- property, &c: * is 25 only 


full extent of thoſe members 151 ch Parte. en 


8. And yet in the laſt pere of page 27; . 


e e e e ee ee ee 


*© in-this manner, great quantities muſt remain 
uncultivated, and the country be deprived | 
te of a proportionable number of inhabitants. 


ee how do thoſe things agree? 


* 1s the moſt P panes.» Nate in the 


. 


to the ee 3 . c "Dat: it . . 

its people to its commerce, and its agriculture 
to its fulneſs of people. The badneſs of its 
air would ſoon depopulate Holland, if it were 
not for a conſtant — of ſtrangers. But its 


government which ſecures liberty and property - 


equally: to every man, its ftrict Juſtice and 
equality in taxations, its toleration in matters 


of religion, its free naturalization, and its great 


commerce conſtantly allure people from all 
parts, to ſettle in the country, though wages 
are low and proviſions excceding high. It was 

theſe arts raiſed a few-fiſhermen' ſeated among 
unhealthy moraſſes in ſmall villages, to be the 
high and mighty flates f Holland. This drew 


crowds of people to them from all parts, : and 
raiſed inſignificant hamlets into great cities. By 


this they took W out of the ſea, anch fat 
e Gio dry 1. | iſto 


beheld 


087, | 
© beheld the daring, robbery, ; but connived at 


the theft, ſtruck with the wonderful e ti 
a. the ee 7 5 
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In pa e ; 1. our author comes to MI Oe the 
principa effects of the populouſneſs of a nation 
on its trade. He ſeems. as unfortunate in his 

reflections upon this pork of his queſtion as he 
was upon the firſt. | 

His firſt remark is, chat While the numbers 
3 a people are {mall in compariſon to the ex- 
tent of country they are poſſeſſed of, it has al- 
ways been found that their employments and 
inventions continue limited to the ſatisfying a 
few natural wants and the acquiring ſuch conve- 
niencies only as are common among themſelyes. 

This is not true; Spain, Peortugol, and V 
is are but thinly inhabited, and "eſpecially 
the dominions of the church in the laſt; and 
yet they conſume a vaſt quantity of exoticks. 

Page 34. gur author ſays, the productions of 
art have been diſcoveries of the fineſt geniuſes, 
and ſuch as do honour to human nature. And 
again, the contrivances which increaſe their real 
uſefulneſs. and value, Sc. ö 

This writer deals exceſſively in contradic- 
tions. The arts which a few pages back ob- 
| Iiterated virtue, ruined ſociety,. and deſtroyed 
mankind, conſe uently moſt pernicious inven- 
tions, and one could think begotten in hell, 
and dictated by. Satan, now are DES as 
8 . "oY 
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And though our author has | throughout his 


eſſay ſuggeſted and declared, that commerce 


and the arts tend to depopulate a ſtate, and in 
the iſſue will ruin it, yet in page 35. he pre- 
fumes, that there are means where trade exiſts, 
though the country be not full of people, to 


render it ſo populous, that the lands may not 
be capable of maintaining them. This is again 


his principles juſt as the laſt train of ideas 


ginning of his diſcourſe, 


If after a nation be full of people, and com- 
modities are become ſo ſcarce and dear, as to 
enforce general induſtry and national frugality; 
in caſe a plenty be neceſſary to render a ſtate 


populous, how comes it to paſs, that a nation 
under the diſadvantages of a ſcarcity can in- 


_ creaſe farther? If this be poſſible, as our au- 
thor confeſſes it is, there muſt be ſome og 


attractive cauſe to produce this effect; an ef- 


fect ſo contrary to his premiſes, viz. that a 
plenty is neceſſary to populeſity. This cauſe is 
he attractions of commerce, which draw peo- 


ple 


daoing honour to human nature. The refine- 
ments and ornaments of civil life, that were 
but juſt now ſo ruinous and deſtructive to 

wankind, are become uſeful and valuable. 

Strange inconſiſtency! | | 


à contradiction to the tenor of his whole diſ- 
courſe. Like a Proteus or Camelion he is al- 
Ways changing ſhape and colour, and ſhifting 


influences, wit out ever conſidering whether 
What he lays down is conſiſtent with his firſt 
principles, and what he advanced in the be- 


4 
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ple into a nation under all his pretended o ſi- 
tions to multiplication ariſing from ſcarcity; and 
which increaſe a People vaſtly more expeditiouſ- 
ly, than they can in the natural way, tho' they 
purſued every means, that art, nature, and vir- 
tue combined can ſuggeſt. Though our au- 


thor is filent as to the cauſes, yet he himſelf 
allows the effects. 


hut if this attraction operate in this manner 
where commerce is, though the country. be 
full of people, and they labour under a ſcar- 
city of every thing neceſſary to life; why 
may it not operate ſtill ſtronger where com- 
merce is in a country not fully peopled, and 
where every _ is in great x Gone It cer- 
tainly muſt, upon our author's own principles. 
If aſter Holland were full, and proviſions ſcarce, 
people continued till to flock thither, what 
was it drew -them? Not plenty according 
to this author, It muſt then be commerce. If 
ſo, how much more readily will commerce 
draw them into a plentiful nation? From 
hence it is manifeſt, that our author admits 
of other cauſes of populoſity which a& more 
powerfully than plenty, temperance, ſobri 755 | 
 baniſhing imaginary wants, agriculture a 
country life, all put together. 

The principal of thoſe cauſes is commerce; 
ſupported by an equitable government, an 
equal taxation, a general toleration in religion, 
and a full ſecurity of perſon and property. 
Theſe allure people, and naturalization with 
open a arms receives them. When ſhe preſents 


theſe 
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| theſe bleſſings, the induſtrious, the indi igent, 


perſecuted fly to her "> re- 
lief. They do not aſlkæ whether lau, gbing Ceres. 
her bounties over the fertile plains, - or 


| pours: 
Flu decks the enamelled meads, but whe- 


ther they can be aſſured of the enjoyment of 
the civil advantages ſpecified above. If ſo, thi- 


ther people will | flock. and ſoon convert the 
ſtanding pool and lake 1 110 fat meadows, c cover 
the barren rock with verdure, and make the 


deſert ſmile with flowers. Such O liberty | 


O © commerce}, are thy bleflings. 


The arts and ee, Oo Re} follow 


5 an train, attended by politeneſs and huma- 


whilſt, fuperſizion, bigotry, and fiery 

rom their throne, lie under thy 

fect chained and gnaſhing their . 
Upon the whole, it is clear from experience, 
as Well as from our author's conceſſions; that 
nothing tends to render a nation populous, and 


to fill it ſo ſoon with a multitude of people as 


commerce ſupported as above. —- 
Page 35. He falls into a common aiſle: 


that Ppopulouineſs produces cheapneſs of labour 


and commodities. In the firſt place people 
create employment for each other: But cheap- 
neſs depends chiefly on the high e of mo- 
8 This is the caſe 3 in Fance ; of : 


5 5 36. Our de 1 how's a concur- 
rence of circumſtances ſtocked E land with a 

at too numerous for the country to main- 

that their trade n from necallny 


PS , I | and 


_ Fowl}. 

and: indigrnes, not nen and was: nurſed in 

If this gentleman: bad vonghfalall to . 

ſpecified to us, what the concurrence of cir- 

cumſtances was, which ſtocked Hoiland with 
people, and to have entered into a particular 

detail, he would have given us a juſt, account 
of the cauſes which principally contribute to ren- 
der 'a nation populnur. Their commerce and 


naturalization of ſtrangers,” and the open arms 


with which they receive all comers, were not 
only the firſt ſources of their populoſity, but 


De Vit informs us is ſtill the cauſe of the 


populouſneſs of the country, Which hie ſays, 
from the badneſs of its air, would ſoon be but 
thinly peopled, were it not for the conſtant. i in- 
flux of ranges. 8 
As our author began and went on in para- 


dox and contradiction, ſo he continues to deal 


in this ſort of traffick to the laſt, and finds out 


a perfect harmony in deſtroying commerce to' 


8 it, and to A it to the higheſt pitch 
of greatneſs. 

We. preſume we bade fully proved that 
the means our author propoſes to render a 
nation populous are not at all adapted to pro 
mote ſuch an end; and that the baciifiing 
commerce and refinement, inſtead of tending 
to render a ſtate populous, would depopulate 


and ruin it: As there are ſundry principal 


cauſes, which. in a ſtate not half peopled, may 
_ concur to render it very populous in a ſmall 


I o 


r of time; and as from the common mul- 
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tiplication of mankind; it muſt require. a great | 


len ngth of years to fill ſuch a ſtate with people; 


it 1s a little ſurprizing that our author ſhould 


never animadvert upon one of thoſe principal 
cauſes, but ſhould confine his reaſonings only 
to what is relative to the promotion of {at 
4 pagation, and rendering a people prolifick. 


After we have ſo clearly demonſtrated the | 


1s repugnancies in our author's diſcourſe, it is 


merry to ſee him go off triumphing in the = 


harmony of the ſeveral parts of his RO 
Though! in truth it is a chaos, and 


Nen bene Juntarum aldi * rerum; 3 


2 Th and Bohu of jaring elements, and war- 


ting matter. 
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AGE =” 115 22. ii N was 
T a fertile country, yet commerce having 
crowded it with people, the territory being 
ſcanty, it was obliged to have recourſe td other 
countries for part of its N arid we | 
for Fans: ns ator „ ot , 3 va. 
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ee Let us fuppots a kboarigg? family eartis 8 8. 
a week, + conſumes this ſum in neceſſaries it 
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2 labour about 1 3 O an 7 abated about & ©. 7 
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But Gy being he an + it will earn but 

75. and pay for its neceſſaries 7 5. . From 
wWhence it follows, that it will receive no ad- 
vantage from an abatement of labour, by a di- 
minution of the quantity of money, which ac- 
_ cording to our author p. 11. would produce 4 


= "eV 'onable * upon the price of all rings.” 38 


P. Al; "4 13. The value we mean there is 
the hatural value of — excluſive of 


taxes, 
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P. 59. Let us ſuppoſe as above 
this ſym 3 


To lands and brokerage as above 4 6 an adv. about 


| | | 
Jo labour — — — 3 oO an x; adv. about 3 
3 * 5 175 5 9 
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„that a la- 

bouring family earns 8s. a week, and conſumes 
neceſſaries it will pay, 

5 ä „„ os of To. 
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To taxes about — '—— — 0 6 an 4 adv. about o 
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;  *____ dq an x, adv. makes 9 o 
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From whence it follows, that on an advance 
of labour + Kc. the family receives 9s. for la- 
bour, and pays gs. for its uſual neceſſaries; and 


conſequently is not in a worſe condition than 


1 $5.34} 


| before, which is contrary to our author's aſſer- 


tion. 
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i 4 P.. 49, 1 8. ; When we ſpeak of the po- 
verty of Switzerland, we mean of the ſoil and 


eee e 


a great deal of money at intereſt in foreign 


NO 
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P. 62, 1. 12. Where the improvement, Ec} 


Whilſt lands go on improving, proviſions will 
become cheaper. and cheaper, till either im- 

provements will not pay intereſt, &c, or the 

people increaſe and become in an over propor- 


tion to the quantity of territory they inhabit, 


P. 68, 1. 2. The richeſt and moſt populous 


* 


2 


of territory. 


| Nate, Sc.] That is in proportion to its extent 


61 
N P. 69. 1 23. Can keep dowithe price” ar 
| labour, So.] That is relatively to the quan 
ty of ſilver paid for it in other ſtates. 2 
has reduced the quantity F fiver paid fot 


labour and other commodities to about balf 


what was paid in the year 171 5, by her opera: 
tions on money and its conſequent fixed en- 
hancement. The mark of fine filver is now 
coined into fifty livres, which uſed formerly to 
afford but twenty-four livres. Which hath funk 
labour in proportion; for the French give no 
more livres for a day's work now than they 

did when only 24 livres were coĩned out of Ihe 


mark. Voyez Dutet, 1 St. Pierre, and 
Gramont. OS. 


— 


78, 1. 17. Provifios are 3 That is 


relative to the price of labour: this muſt be 

conſidered principally with regard to fiſh, fleſh, 
Sc. for wheat is not much dearer than in Eng- 
land; but W are YE 2 d. a 3 


I conſider 90 piece of 0 icy of” his own, that 
is, not given by in but advanced ex 


proprio mtu. | 


P. 86, 1. 12. 2 is the moſt = 


tate, Ge. Perhaps China is near as populous, 
if we may believe jeſuits, who never lie. 


„„ Lac under thy feet 8 
their 0D] This has been the caſe of late 


H 2 Fears; 


rohibiti tion of uſury, 
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years; though it muſt be acknowledged. that 


the Phenici cians and: Carthaginians were as bar- 
barous idolaters as their neighbouring ſtates; ; 


nay much worſe than the Atbentans. - 


P. go... 1 27. But cheapneſs depends « on _ | 
* Bak value of money.] That is cheapneſs in 
the vulgar and popular ſenſe. Though where 
wheat yields but 1 8. 3 d. a buſhel, and labour 


is but 3d. a day, e are as ee der 


as in e 


bon of 91. De Wit 1 oj us, J Jauer, 


in his preſent ſtate of the United Provinces, 


imputes their preſent populolity ko the: fame 
* E | | 
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CONTAINING. 


4 8 upon that part of the Eſti- 
mate of the Manners and Principles of the 


Times, which relates to TRADE on Con 
MERCE, mw 


—— . abi. | 1 
. non qui civem Spry ms = 
Quælibet in e a fingere ſæ wur. 4 
Hor. Epiſt. xv. B. . 


How 3 the Guilt! he cries, of modern Times, 
Becauſe he ſees not antient Frauds and Crimes: 
Deny d Preferment, croſt, and peeviſh grown, | 3 
Paſt Times he Halle and he damm his .. 1 
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5 goed 6 hen: 7 * Bok 4 a e "bs all 
ages, to applaud the virtue, temperance, ſo- 
' briety, Innocence, benevolence, piety, yalour, 
bravery and Tmmabity of 'paſt times; and to 


mourn over the degeneracy, profigacy, im impie- 
ty, een amn debauchery, effe- 


minacy, coward ice, craft, diſhoneſty, cruelty, 


and Wickeeſ lk? the preſent times. Thus 
when wie hear of the reign of Saturn, the golden 
age, &c. to be ſure, the writer never forgets 


to make his own the age of iron, in which; all 


manner of vice and, wickedneſs prevails. 


Ovid Has ven us a deſcription of the gold- | 


en age as weff as of the iron times. And if I 
may judge of thoſe times by his account of 
them, I fancy the preſent manners, cuſtoms, and 

police of the Caffers, Hottentots, and Canadeſe 

ndians, &c. exhibit to/us a true picture of 
| this golden age, ſo much boaſted of by antient 
writers. Tis true Thucydides ſeems to differ 
from the poets, and ſome other writers; for 


he repreſents the Aborigines, or antient Greeks, . 


as in a very wretched condition, living with- 
out towns, Cities, arts, agriculture, or any re- 
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ular police or civil government: and that when : 
Pelups brought money amongſt them out of 
Aſia they began to form themſelves into civil 
5 ſocieties, to build towns, conſtitute laws, -cul- 
tivate- the earth, eie the arts, and to en- 
gage in traffic and commerce. 
Horace in his Epiſties laughs at, and tidi- 
cules the folly of 1 the paſt times; 
and yet in his Oges adopts the ſame foible; as 
we my og in. "the ER e 


climax. 5 

| "Ris parentum bie- avis rulis © EOS 
8 N neguiores, mox gaturos Sc. 1 
— „Our fathers viler ow their fires | 2 
: > Yoon! us a more flagitious race. 


When our more impious kad: Ko 
Se Full daa roc ſhall fill their place. * 
3 . EAT Sy Anony. 


; Bot when e comes to alk more pray 
ja his ſatyrs he obſerves, 


[ 

Cum prorepſerint primis 1 ir 2 

| - Mutum et turpe pevus, handen unde cubilia 
| | . 
! 4 Unguibus et pugnis, dein fuſtibus, atque ita 

C 

= 4. en armis, que x poſt ſabricaverat uſus 
=. i. &. 5 8. 3» . 


— Homer aer "ij anda na; in this hea, hen be 
17 lays it down as fact, that : 
IIa bg. yap Tok wade; opeotos wle wales fo 


$ 2 


a Os w XaXiu. wave o wales eig : j 6 
For if this were really true all mankind in a a fo generation 


Viribus . 


| | t become ideots and poltroons, 


FE 101 5 
Viribus editior e ut in grege taurus. 1b. 

But here Horace gives us a pretty natural 
picture of the primitive times, which ſome have 
highly applauded. 

Ihe antient poets ſeem to have been the great 
corrupters as well as inſtructors of mankind, 
and have always laboured more, to raiſe admi- 
ration by the marvellous, than to cultivate truth 
by the relation of the natural and imple. From 
hence, all that is diſtant either in time, place, 
or nature, has been repreſented, as great, beau- 
Tiſul, awful, ſublime, and wonderful ; and thus 
to excite admiration and draw attention, EY 
have debauched and abuſed mankind. _ 
But however great the charms of natural * 
plicity may be, I fancy few wiſe men would 
Prefer the life, manners and cuſtoms of an Fo- 
quois, Canadeſe, Laplander, Caffer or Hortentot, 
who has not been corrupted by art, to the ci- 
vil police and government which prevail in 
England. I think ſuch a perſon muſt have a 
very gothic palate indeed, and his taſte very 
much debauched, who could renounce. the ci- 
wil, and adopt the ſavage life. 

"Tis true, if the ſavage life extinguiſhed the 
violent and ſelf paſſions, and affections, and 
formed the man into an amiable temperament 
of univerſal benevolence and humanity ; though 
refined minds loſt the pleaſure of the nobler con- 
templations, they would be no great ſufferers, 
becauſe they would exchange them for a ſweet 
_ ſimplicity, calmneſs and innocence. But this 


is far from being the caſe, for we find, that all 
the 
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the violet and ſelfih paſſi ons, incident to hu- 
man nature, _ appear amon * uncorrupted 


ſons of earth in the moſt orrible and dreadful 


ſhapes. Pride, ambition, avarice, cruelty and 
luſt, produce melancholy effects among theſe 
| fimple untaught children of nature, as well as 
in artificial. lociety. "Wherever the word enemy 
is, there the more uncivilized the people are, 
the more hotrible the effects of che violent 00 


felfiſh paſſions. . 5 18. 
The terrible devaſtations ade by war in 


g North America about their limits of hunling, 


have almoſt. depopulated the country. The 


cruelty they exerciſe towards their LL. 7 


taken in battle is ſhockipg, and is the effect of 


ingenious barbarity ATE by ſtudy and art *, 
But alt theſe ſcenes. of horror are the conſe- : 
quences of pride, ambition, and avarice; of a 
fondneſs for , ſuperiority, and dominion, and a 
covetous deſire of great extent of territory, or 


Aas we may ſay of a large warren and chace, 


The Foquois or five nations ſeem to be the Ro- 


| mans of North America, and to run about like 


thoſe plunderers of Europe robbing, murdering, 
and making tributary the nations around them. 
Yet this life ſeems to be the life of ſimple 


untaught nature, ſo much boaſted of by 255 Ei 
poets; and ſack times as theſe, the 1 9058 
ſo highly applauded by writers, who have had 


more imagination than judgment, whom 1 


- Tange among the half thinkers. But this folly 


of applauding t the paſt times, and damning the 
bs 5:4 * See "the baron La Hontan': 5 Travels. 85 
ut 


22 
# 5 > © 


ed 


preſent; was not aliar to ages, when, for 
want of the art pris nting, the hiſtory of paſt 
times could not be fo clearly and ntvertatly 
known, but it has alſo reached our days: and a 
writer of the preſent year has exactly and moſt 
patheticly copied the follies of antiquity in praiſing 
aſt times and flandering his own. With what 
views and motives, is beſt 'known to himſelf; but 
it ſeems, that the repreſenting his countrymen in 
a time of war with a powerful enemy, as da- 
Hardi without honowtr, courage, capacity, or mi- 
litary 1kall, polluted with every vice, and devoid 
of every virtue, eam be done with no good 
deſign; fince it muſt tend to diſpirit our peo- 
ple, diſcourage ont allies „ and "animate our 
enemies; who, if they believe this Aanderer, 
mum eonfidler us as an eafy conqueſt and a rich 
| -which they onght to invade and aflail. © 
But I traſt ſoon by the bleſſing of God Upon 
our arms we ſhall convince the world, that the 
| weakneſs of the head of this writer is equal to 
the malice of his heart; and that though he de- 
livers himſelf With" 6 eee Importance, : Fo he is 
| no oracle. © 
As I intend in iy remis upon this author, 
to confine myſelf. chiefly to that part of his 
libel, which Nano to commerce, I ſhall only 
point out a few of his contradictions, and drop 
a fe reſſections upon the inconſiſtoncy of 
, 105 work in general; ln then immediately ad- 
2 Tacitus Capi flutes ſubſiſt ma 


is our. author who labours to | 
yo of his country? 


is 7 fond guam ⁊i if fo, what 
the reputatian, honour and 


5 vance 


1 fi 
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Fance to conſider and examine bis obſervations 


upon commerce, and the influence he be 5 


it has upon the manners n by FE ale 1 
times. 1 


8 # 3 * „ s y Sz 44 . 


Alter the writer of the 1 of be man- 
ners and principles of the times, has filled > 
25 pages with proving, that the Engliſh are 
eminent .for a ſpirit of. liberty, ee 6 gene- 
refity, and juſtice, in p. 29 be forgets himſelf, 
and in direct contradiction. to all he had p od | 
aſſerts, that their true character is a vain, luxu- 
rious, 70805 efeminac r. 

Would not a country hoc ade Fate 
whip'd a boy for ſuch an apparent, obvious, 
pal pable, and {Va contradiction i in his theme? 
lt is ſurpriſing, that a man who lays a claim 
to the faculty of thinking, and ſets up to in- 
ſtruct others, ſhould uttet ſuch flagrant Icon 
| Wtoncies,, and not perceive. tem. 

In the next 120 pages he vomits out a vregt | 
deal of filth, froth, and venom in labouring to 
make it appear, that our ſenate is a venal ca- 
bal; our gentry are luxurious, irreligious, effe- 
minate coxcombs ; our clergy. illiterate drones 
and mercenary Hcopbants; our military and ma- 
vine ignorant, effeminate cowards without cou- 
rage or c 10 N without Honour or military fill; 
our merchants and traders a mixture of the ava- 


ricious and luxurious; our labourers pigmified ſots, 

and gin Scheer ho would fly before men like a 

flock of geeſe — a — of eagles. He com- 
plains 


[55], 
plains too of general irreligion, infidelity, want of 
reading, want of thinking and want of taſte. A fine 
character of his country for a time of war, truly! 
And in this manner he diſgorges his impoſtu- 
mated broken ſpleen like a true Timon of Athens. 


But it may not be amiſs to aſk this writer, 


whether that fix editions of his book in a few 
months is not a confutation of his reproach, 

that people do not read? Though his book is a 
ſtrange chimerical rhapſody or farrago, yet we 
cannot allow, that the great ſale of it is a proof, 

that the age wants taſte; and does not think, 

becauſe, we find every day, that people out of 
curiofity give money to ſee monſters; and that 
they preſerve toads, moths, ſpiders, and other 
vermin; not for their worth; but becauſe of 
ſome remurkable oddities, they perceive in them. 


The fame curiofity excites them to give their 


money upon a hanging day to ſee the exits at 
 Tyburn. From whence I gather, that the great 


fale of a book 1 is not always a Ne ory its excel- - 


lence. 


that the age wants taſte, and reads no good books. 


But if it be badly written, this is no proof of 

the degeneracy of genius and taſte, ſince we pur- 
chaſe pebbles and ſhells for their fingularity, not 
for their intrinſic worth, and a doubled headed 
calf, which like Janus looks two contrar ways 


at once, would be more eſteemed and admired 


= than a n fat OX. 


Our 


If our author's book be wall written its great 
ſale proves a great miſtake in the writer, viz. 
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1 4, 
® - Our author hath repreſented the dlergy, as p 
— Miterate and venal ficophants; and yet has — 8 
Ee remark; after complaining, that the 

laity deſpiſe the clergy, he obſerves, that they 
* need not bluſh to find they are fallen with 9 
« © fame of their country, non Aire 2 truer 
4 glory, than to become the contempt 2 
<< abo are become the contempt of — n 
Muſt not a thinking man be at a loſs 10 
1 whether our ave deſigns this as a re- 
proach or a compliment to the people of Eng- 
land? If the clergy be ſuch illiterate drones 
and venal- ſycophants, as he paints them, the 
good people of England aten their good ſenſe, 
taſte, worth, and virtue in deſpiſing them. 
When a people contemn a contemptible clergy, 
they muſt of courſe become the eſteem of all 
ing They need not bluſh at the fact, nor 

aſpire at truer glory. Tis ſaid thei govern- 
ment of Venice connives at the profligacy of 
their clergy, that they may be abhorred By the 
people, and unable to create diſturbances by 
their influence, From whence it follows, that 
a contempt of the clergy may be a mark of the 
power of religion and virtue among a people. 
But the truth is the Engliſb clergy are the beſt 
preachers, men of the belt ſenſe, and the pureſt 
morals: of any in Europe; and poſſeſs the great- 
eſt degree of rational eſteem among the Fl | 
of any prieſi bood in the wirld, | 
Our author has not been coutiaited: to belch 
out his filth and venom on his own * 
alone, 


2 109 3 
* but has alſo diſcharged his 1 and 
gall on a neighbouring nation the Dutch, _ 
But all the ce and calumny thrown by 
him upon that people, ſerve only to ſhew his 
ignorance of the reli gion, police, manners, cuſ- 
toms, trade, commerce, foil, territory, ſituation, 
5 policy and genius of the Dutch. I would there- 
re adviſe him to read Aitzma, de Wit, Sir 
William Temple, Le Clerk, Baſnage, Guicciar- 
dine, Freſnoy, Huet, Seboockius, Grotius, de Laat, 
Tau van Leeuwen, Boxhornius, Romyn, de 
ghe,and Faniſcon's Preſent State of the Unit- 
ed Provinces. And after this go and refide _ 
among them, and converſe with them one 12 
months. When he has done this, I will an- 
ſwer for it, that if he have a grain of modeſty 
and probity, he will bluſh and write a recanta- 
tion, unleſs he likes the French religion better, 
than he does the Dutch; as he does French Ho- 
nour &c. better than Eng ſh. | 
On the other hand, our 1 the French 
to the ſkies, though Machiavel ſays, that they 1 
are naturally covetous, and deſirous of other peo 
ples goods, which they will laviſh, and ſquander 
as F as their own: a Frenchman ſhall : 
cheat or rob. you, and in a breath meet, and | 
eat, and ſpend it as merrily with you, as you | 
could have done yourſelf. This is the French 
honour our author is ſo fond of. See Machia-,, 
vel his ſtate of France. _ 
The French guaranteed the pragmatic ſancti- 
on, and Sila to Pruſſia; how inviolably they 
have Pp their ſolemn contradls! how religiouſly 


they 
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bey "TO obſerved their treaties ever fince the 1 


peace of the Pyrences! _ 


In p. 207. Our. author rebreſents the French 


traders, as perſons who are 2ealous to preſerve 


the honour and aignity of their late. 
This gentleman is ſo unfortunate here as to 


miſtake French vanity for honour, and to re- 
preſent the dignity, importance, and magnifi- 


cence of a ſtate, as depending upon a raree 


of barges with a white flag. It is ſcarce 
flivle to read ſuch N without a borſe — 
"HE 
| 61 but the French * bold the Bonour of 2 
* nation to be its trueft intereſt ; while aue hold 
« the intereſt of a nation to be its trueſt hinour.” 
What a pretty antitbeſis this is! what a pity it is, 
that it ſhould be an unmeaning ſort of a jingle! 
Can any one gueſsat what the author intends here - 


5 by the word honour? I confeſs myſelf fo dull, 


that Tam at a loſs to find out his meaning. If by 
the honour of a nation he means its faith in 
keeping its treaties with its allies, and its ſtrict 
obſervation of the Tules of juſtice with its neigh- 


bours; or governing its ſelf in its political con- 
duct according to the law of nations or jus gen- 


tium; any one may ſee, that he is mightily miſ- 
taken, who will give himſelf the trouble of 
conſulting Mr. Poſtlethwaite's dictionary under 
the word Plantations p. 476, Vol. II, or a little 
pamphlet lately publiſhed, entitled, the Pro- 


greſi of the French in their views of univerſal 
monarchy, wherein he will likewiſe clearly per- 
 ceive. what French honour is. Ever fince the 


7 


i 125 
deginning of the „ of cardinal 1 ele 


lieu, what Thucydides' faid of the Lacedemonians - 
may be juſtly applied to the French, viz. that 


they hold for juſt what phaſeth, and fir bonour- 


able what profiteth,; ſo that fides Punica and fides 
| Gallica are taken for the ſame terms, or of like 
import. How great muſt our author's ignorance 


of hiſtory be, or his want of ann to vent 
ſuch trumpery! RH. 10 Rel Sond or. to Io 
We need not ſearch farth- 


| of French virtue and honour: 15 | 
Cardinal Perron obſerves, that iy: = 1 


"OY i; 


ards would not commit ſo many exceſſes, nor ; 


do fo much miſchief in à foreign country, as 

four Frenchmen; that the French have her 
diſci pline, honour, nor courage; that alk the 
courage among them is in cheir nobility, 'the 
inferior people having none at all, nor being 
capable of it. That they are inſufferably inſo- 
lent, and though at the firſt onſet more than 
men, yet in the end they are {ſs than women. 
He remarks too, that the French are perfidi- 


ous; and never ſpare any thing, not even re- 


ligion itſelf, to obtain their intended revenge *. 
Monſ. Savary ſays, that the pieces of money 
called in France Louis de cinque ſous were cal- 


led in Turky Timmins, and in great demand 


among the Turkiſh women for ornaments, from 
whence the French merchants made cent. 
cent. profit of them. But this not ſatisfying 


Theis avarice they made them of ** inficad 


® Voyez Perroniana. 
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elt par t of the captains of their me 
are falle from the dregs of the marine, receive 


i — 


[mo]. 


| of fiver, and gilded them over; and in this 


manner defrauded the Turks to a very great 
degree, which. occaſioned. the French to be 
hated, * infalted, and ſtigmatized for their vil- 
lany. And though to — the roguery of 
the French, he mentions, that ſeveral other 


| Eraſers merchants did the ſame, he does the 


liſh merchants the honour to leave them 


"0 out of this black liſt of villains *. 


A very late author obſerves, that the great 
rchantmen 


their ſword from the hands of avarice, and be- 
heve they have a right to make others pay 


for the dangers they encounter. 727 


Bey gre, ſays he, void of humanity, md 
inde: of the value of human blood, by the lit · 


dle regard they bave for their on. They 


conceive that 75 ſtifle ſenſibility, is to ſtifle ti- 
midity; and breathe nothing but blood and lu- 
gre. Cruelty is the very eſſence of their cha- 


racter, and is eſteemed by them a virtue. They 


are ſoldiers. without commiſſion, whom dan 
ger has rendered daring, and the allurements 


of gain raſh. As clemency characterizes the 
brave, ſo murder, injuſtice and, cruelty mark 


theſe wretches.. It is a ſort of inhumanity to 


give the command of veſſels to ſuch barbarians, 


who have always both the power and ee 


on to commit every cruelty and exceſs 4 


M. Savary dict. de Comm. + Les s arantages a0 


| conquer de Minorque. '@ Cittadella, 
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But if any one would ſee more of the cha- 
radter of this moſt excellent people of whom 


our author is ſo fond, and whoſe virtues he ſo 
highly extols, he may find it at large in Mural 


letters! in French. 


In p. 131 our author ws us, that che i in- 


e fluence of the leading people in every ſtate 
forms its gal? Ses p. 181. 191 kx. 


227. 3 
But in p. 1 7 we are : told, that fu perficial oh 


- ſervers think they ſee the ſource of all cur public 
miſcarriages in. . miſconduct of individuals: 


And (p. 12.) that the malady lies deeper, and that 


w is owing to our manners and principles. And 


et p. 181, we are told again, that the firength 


of a nation depends on the MANNERS and PRINCI- 


PLES of its LEADING members; and p- 191 that 
the eſſential ſtrength of a ſtate conſiſts in the man- 


ners, &c. of the leading part, Nay, in p. 211, 


a rifing patriot ſhall give a check to the progreſs of 


national manners, &c. and alter the. conſtitution © 


and principles of a ſtate, or people, and ſave it 


rom deſtruction. How happy ſhould we be 


then, if we had but a good Leader? The team 


would jog on ſafely and gloriouſly, notwith- 


ſtanding ener colour of the character of 


the manners and principles of the times, We are 
told, that Homer nodded; but one would think 


that our author was dreaming, when theſe in- 


accuracies, ' nay, contradictions vp. d from his : 


judicious * 


— — — 


E 


1 bee 


After ventinga multitude of FR contra- 
ditions and abſurdities, adorned with the pretty 
words colourings, characters, mix d characters, 
delineations, &c. in order to ſhe his extenſive 
knowledge, he comes to conſider the effects of 
exorbitant trade and wealth on manners. 

Im p. 15 f. he obſerves, that in eſtimating the 
wengi of the kingdom, the queſtion hath been 


for many years, © What commerce and riches | 


* the nation is poſſeſſed of?” A queſtion he 
fays, © which an anti ent . would have 
= * laughed _— 

Mucydides bappens to differ 8 this gre . 
politician, and informs us, that the Greeks lying 
fo long before Troy-was owing entirely to their 

want of money. When Pericles excited the 
Athenians to the Peloponngſian war, he enume- 
rated to them the wealth they had in their 
treaſury, what they might draw from their con- 
federates, 'Sc. what they might take out of 
their churches, and from their gods in caſe of 
neceſſity, He fondly imagined that riches were 
neceſſary to carry on a War; but had he lived 
In our 78 he would have met with a refined 
politician, who would have given him better 
inſtructions, and have taught him tbe art Cl ; 
carrying on a wor without money. | 
But ſome people would be glad to learn from 
our author, who thoſe antient Iawgivers were, 
- e taught the art of carrying on wars with- 


5 out t money. If be will be ſo kind as to com- 


nden 


— 
by FF 
* 2 + 


4 


" hand 


'municate to our miniſters but ſome fragments of 


the treatiſe in which this art is unfolded, I will 


engage to procure a pair of lawn ſleeves for him 
upon the next vacancy, though it ſhould be 
Lambeth. To be ſure he would never have ſo 
boldly .afferted, that antient Jawgivers , would 
 bave laughed at the above queſtion, if he had 
not obtained from Herculaneum, or ſome other 
place, ſuch a valuable manuſcript. But has 
money had no hand in the preſent operations and 
conduct of the Suedes, 7 Dutch, States 
of the Empire, Danes? &c. Did Philip of 
Macedon get nothing by the uſe of money, 
nor Perſeus loſe any thing for want of it? 
In p. 195 and 6. Our author complains, that 
commerce has raiſed the price of proviſions, and 
diſtreſſed the por. 


How. does this ive” with his clamour of 


1 among the poor, and theit intoxicating 


and enervating themſelves with gin? Ce. If 


they can find money to expend in pernicious 
luxuries, ſurely they have more than ſufficient 


to purchaſe neceſſaries. But this is of a piece 


too with the reſt of his crudities and incon- 
ſiſtencies. 


He adopts any Re ER faperficial, and popu- 2 
lar invective againſt the adminiſtration, in or- 


der to raiſe diſaffection and clamour, and j Joins 
any trumpeter of ſedition to vilify his country. 
But his aſſertion is ſo far from being true, that 
if any one will pleaſe to examine thoſe affairs, 
he will find, that on an average, the neceſſaries 


of 9 are now above thirty per cent. cheaper 


= 13 N than 
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than they were 120 or 30 years ago, even tho 
ſome of them are tax d. See Flectubod's Chro- 
nicon Pretioſum, Poſilethwaite He. 
Beſides we may aſk, how is a general dearneſs 
of labour and commodities conſiſtent with the 
great trade and exorbitant wealth brought in by 
It, Which is ſo much the object of his ſpleen? 
. Theſe things are incompatible : : commodities 
muſt be at a reaſonable price, or they could not 
find a market abroad, But our author ſcarce ever 
makes a ſtep without plunging into a mire of 
abſurdities. If one were not acquainted with 
the weakneſs and vanity of human nature, one 
ſhould be amazed, to conſider how it is poffl- 
ble ſuch ſuperficial half-thinkers ſhould take 
upon them to write of politics, commerce, and 
the ceconomy of a ſtate. But he is not the firſt 
_ oitling, who poſſeſſed of a lively imagination, 
has throwyn off the reins of judgment, and ran 
reſty; and who becauſe he can rumble in 
Peu e verſe, write in numbers, ſtring a 
multitude of epigrams together, and then call 
them a play; thinks himſelf qualified to write 

upon politicks and commerce. 4 
A man of a lively imagination may be capa- 
ble of deſcribing the paſtions in a lively manner : 
yet never have attended to thoſe principles in hu- 
man nature upon which alone a right judgment 
of commerce is to be founded. He muſt diſſect 
and anatomize the human mind, and trace the 
influence of manners and cuſtoms among the 
vulgar very nicely, before he will be capable of 
inveſtigating and _4evelopiog; its true — 9 
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- 57 
- He muſt Weewwiſe be well 1 with Hif- 
tory, and the minute tranſactions of former and 
preſent times to form a right judgment of its 

nature and connections. 

The French writers ſeem to have ſucceeded 
better in this ſtudy than our Engliſb authors. 

Macbiavel ſeems to have faid more in one 
ſentence, than all our modern Engliſb writers 
put together; where he obſerves, Honunes non 
e rette gerere, niſi neceſſitate cogantur : quoni am, 
liberum is fit uti licentia, ſtatim omnia jura per- 
turbant : quo fit ut recte dici ſoleat, paupertate et 
fame induſtrios homes, legibus autem bonds Aci. 
Diſput. „ 

Of late we have had moſt pathetic complaints 
of impending ruin to our commerce, and the 
ſtate, from our national debts. All this imagi- 
nary terror ariſes from a want of a thorough 
knowledge of the nature of commerce and 


0 
litical economy ; and a proper attention to Bu- 
man nature and the affairs of our neighbours. 


In the year 1672 the Dutch were burdened 


with a greater load of debts, than we are now, 


Jet, what ſms have they raiſed, what wars 


carried on fifite ! They are heavily loaded, but 
are they ruined ? They have been heavier loaded 
than we are now, for 100 years paſt, why were 
they not then undone 100 years ago? Why muſt 9 
deſtruction be the conſequence of our ſtate debts 
now, any more than it has been to them for ſo | 
long a ſucceſſion of years paſt? This reflection | 
may ſerve to calm our fears a little, if duly | 
chew'd on. The Dutch pay fix times the taxes 
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5 5 I: 116 * . 
s do now, conſidering all things, ooh poſſeſß 

great riches and a great trade: nay, we com- 
plain of them as our rivals. How do our ter - 

rors and theſe facts agree? 

The nature of price, and how it is formed, 

the different value of ilper. in different parts of 


Europe, its conſequences and effects upon com- 


merce,, together with its influence upon poli- 


ticks; are things, which ſeem to be little un- 


derſtood by gur late writers. On the contrary 
many idle opinions have been broached, and 
argued from as fundamental maxims, and the 
cauſes of many phenomena miſtaken. Tho 


commerce is a ſcience of more importance ta 


the community, than many other ſtudies of 
humanity, which have profeſſors aſſigned them, 
yet it is not at all cultivated or known in our 
univerſities; where inſipid uſeleſs diſputation, 
and unintelligible jargon have uſurped the placo 
of that important ſtudy. | But people who live 


in the cells of an univerſity, and are little ac- 


quainted with life beyond a college gate, are 
little qualified, 1 muſt confeſs, for reaſoning , A 
upon politicks and commerce: tho 1 conceive 


it poſſible, that commerce may be formed into 


a ſcience upon indiſputable axioms, if a genius 
turned for the ſtudy were to uſe in a proper 
manner all the 5 Sn Mr. Poftlethwaite has 
exhibited to us, without paying any deference 
to his reaſoning ; ; which at beſt are only fete 
about the buſh. . 
In p. 153, 154, &c. We are told of three 

Prices of ( ommerce: : * frugal not HNgenerohs, 


„ [137 I 
A ſecond providing conveniencies, and di 1 7 


Ag 

he benefits of the two firſt ſtages are ac- 
knowledged. The dangerous effects of its ex- 
ceſs have not been (our author ſays) ſufficiently: 
developed. But he, like the great Columbus, is 


going - diſcover this new world to us, But 


alas ! ſuppoſe all his account ſhould be only a 


deſcription of an Utopia, that exiſts no where but 


in his own pericranium, how greatly we ſhould, 
be diſappointed ! L this will appear to be 
the dae 
We ſhould 3 been glad, if our 1 had. 
pointed out to us, the beginning of thoſe three 
different ftages or periods of Commer Ce, chat we 
might have argued more preciſelj ,. 


But tho' we do not know, when e began 1 


he aſſures us, that we are in the laſt ſtage (p. $9 
where. commerce is in its higheſt period; tha 

its © members retain their babits of induſtry . 
* avarice; and that thence the natural character 
of the landed ranks, the nobility and gentry, is 
_ © that of a wain, luxurious, ſelfiſh effeminacy.” 


“ And that all this evil, Fc. is the effect of 


4 exorbitant wealth brought i in by commerce. 
What pity it is, that the three periods of com- 
merce, of which our author talks, with exor- 


bitant wealth in the laſt, ſhould. be all dream 
and viſion, phantom and chimera ! + - » +; 


DP 
I am at a loſs to know, when this laſt period 


began ; and therefore muſt argue a little vaguely. 
But it could not be in the reign of queen Elig. 


eons he 5 thoſe times. Vet he muſt 


give 


neſs. A third producing avarice and luxury. 
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Lk give me leave to tell him, ik I know of no 


period ſince, that has been more luxurious and 


bauch than her days. 


Aſcham, Shakeſpeare, and 8 all Won gly 


aff this doctrine. Yet our author ſays (p. 189.) 


© temperance is the ruling” character of the 


| « middle ſtage of ppm Jo ts way: of . 


3 11 © the higheſt. 4 


It ſeems, that we have good reaſon to conſi- 


der the reign of this queen, as the MipDLE ſta 


of commerce between Edward III. and the pre- 


ſent time. If ſo, this ſtage was the very reverſe 


of what our author dreams. 
Camden ſays of theſe times. Summus 1 


kixus his. temporibus in Angliam ſe infuderat, 


&c.— In hunc luxum cum regina obſervaſſet 


magnam vim pecuniz ad ſericum et alias exo- 
ticas merces quotannis & regno, publico reipub- 


lice incommodo, evehi ; et plures ex nobili- 
tate qui uſui eſſent reip. alioſque, ut nobiles vi- 


derentur, privato damno non ſolum patrimonia 


profundere, ſed ita æs alienum conflare, dolo- 


que malo uti et rebus novis ſtuderent, cum ſoa 


prodegiſſent —Sed temporis malignitate leges 


 Juperbo huic luxui paulatim ceſſerunt, qui 


ſemper inſolentior renaſcebatur; unaque con- 
viviorum luxuria irrepſit, et edificiorum ſplen- 


| dor, &c. pars ii. p. 278. Ed. apud * Vid. 
etiam p. 332. 


Anglos qui ex oncihibus ſeptentrionalibus gen- 


- tibus minime fuerant bibaces et ob ſobrietatem 


laudati ex his Belgicis bellis didiciſſe immodico 


| mee ſe proluere, et aliorum faluti propinando 


ſuam 


oe 


__ 
Fe affligere. Adeoque jam inde ebrietatis 
vitium per univerſam gentem proſerpſit, ut 
legum ſeveritate nofiro Wo v9: primum fuerit 
cohibitum. P. 357. 

P. 279. Anglis, ry ſab Edwards Cheſtero, 
et t Gainsfordo i in Hollandia millitabant hoc anno 
aliis virtus, aliis ſucceſſus defuit. Qui enim ad 
Valkenburgum i in præſidio erant, ſtationem de- 


feruerunt, et poſtea ſe dediderunt. —Ali—ex 


improviſo ab hoſte qui flumen Wanne ors op- 
pPreſſi, et de ne ir in ducentis cxſis, 
et tribus ſignis captis. 

P. 832. In Belgio Jokes Norrifius Præ- 
| ld Anglis, et Olivarius Templeus cum ali- 
3 Belgarum cohortibus Mechliniam opulen- 

Brabantiæ urbem ſcalis primo diluculo ad- 
* multa civium et religioſorum ſtrage cepe - 
runt; aliqua ſane fortitudinis laude, ſed quam 
fads rapacitatis et —_— dent diripue- 
runt, ſed etiam in templa ſacra, ſepulcra ſævie- 
runt, vim mortuis inferentes. Vidimus enim 
(pudet dicere) plures ſepulchrales lapides inde 
in Angliam tranſmiſſos, et venum expoſitos, ut 
impietatis publice proſtarent argumenta. 

Here we have a picture of the moſt exceſſive 
luxury in eating, drinking, apparel, furniture 
and building, ruinous to the ſtate and private 
families; which prompted public commotions 
and private eons op ; neither to be reſtrained by 
royal example nor royal authority, but like a 
flood ſtopped, when oppoſed by laws, it the 


more outrageouſly deluged the land. And here 


we wh that thoſe — * had their . 
cks 


m—_— de at 
* 


AE _ 
Sn Wy 
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e Rings, that is the careleſs and 
the comard, as well as the preſent: and that 


* . . 


- ANC avarice extended more 
widely their” Twas, than in our days. Nay, 


Shakeſpeare tells us, that luxury and avarice de- 


ſcended even to the very footmen in diet and 
dreſs, who would wear — but the fineſt 
cloth of the moſt beautiful —— coſtly colours, 


and eat and drink nothing but the richeſt foods, 
N and who likewiſe demanded exceſſive wages. 


In order to evade the force of this hiſtory, 
will our author ſay this was the laſt ſtage or 
period of commerce ? Or. will he be obliged vo 


acknowledge; that this is the period when i 


Ffrugal not ungenerous; or when it provides mat 7 
veniencies and diffuſes general happineſs (p. 1 53) 
that is the middle ſtage of commerce when tem- 
. is the ruling character, as intemperance 


is of the higheſt (p. 189?) Good Gods! what 


0 fine thing it is to be a wit, and like ſecond 
ſighted men to ſee what others cannot; nay, to 
88 ſomething by: force of imagination, where . 
_ there 1s nothing! 7 5 
But the times were not only debauch and 
urios, but ſelfiſn and avaricious; for Napin 
2 that Elia. had not one friend about 
that regarded her intereſt, excepting; 
Cecil; or that ſerved her from any other mo- 
tive but that of their own intereſt, 
In this reign the lands were farmed by their 
proprietors. chiefly, and their products were raiſed 
t 6, 8 125 10 times . value _ hore: m__ 


— 


the Nigi before o; ge RY the gentry fell 
into the greateſt LN in eating, drinking, 
wearing, building, and furniture; and the mid- 
dling people followed their example; money Was 
ten per cent. ſo that the gains of trade might well 
be deemed twenty per cent. and ſome have went 
ſo far, as to ſay in the days of Sir Thomas Greſham, ' 
that 300 age cent. profit was often made by mer 
chandiſing. Whereas Sir *Matthew' Decker in- 
forins us, Mg a merchant at preſent _ be la- N 
tisfied with ſix or ſeven per cent Horn 
We learn from Camden like wiſe, that our 8 
was in the beginning of Elizabetb's reign above 
three millions per ann. . If then the profits of 


menue trade ee e . cent. and 


. Ruſtici —— rem Frumentariam ex 2 and 2 FOR acrins-. 
quam antea in agriculturam incumbere cœperunt, ſola quæ ex 
omni memoria inculta jacuerunt ſubigendo, Cam. Annal. P. 65. 


See likewiſe Fleetwood, Stanley and others of the price of wheat. 


4 See cauſes of decline of foreign trade, p. 181. 
' 7 Camden ſays twelve millions Aurrorum. The queſtion is 
* the value of the Aurem was? Some weak writers have 


imagined it to be Florins. But it ſeems ridiculous, that he ſhould, 


be ſuppoſed to call a piece of Auer money Aureus, The leaſt 
gold coin we had at that time was the half Angel of Edward VI. 
value 5. eee, whence it follows, that our trade to the Ve-. 
W only amounted to 3,000,000 J. ſterling per ann, at leaſt.” 
Snppoſe to — places it amounted to but half ſo much more, 
here was a of 4 millions per ann. But the luxury of the 
times was ſo great, that it is a queſtion whether the caſh of the 
nation increaſed half a million during her reign. I am the more 


inclined to think that Camden meant a gold crown by the word 


Aureus, becauſe Strada de Bello Belgico uſes the ſame word to fig- 
nify a gold crown, value 5 4. ene he checks by the number of 

Florins, he ſays, was in the ſum of crowns he mentions. With 
ſuch a trade how exceſſive muſt the luxury of the times have 


heen, that the coin increaſed no more in a reign of above 44 


years] eſpecially as Spain had by mat time brought into N 
. 1200 * * | 
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leaſt probability, that ĩt ſhould 


Brokerage of foreign trade. "awe eld A 


ie A 8 a? p 
1 : 85 5 8 { p 
2 * f * : 


: ta} 


| hiqabicy paſſed through three asg the 


brokerage of 4 millions imports would amount 
= above — millions: but if our preſent trade 


mports be eight millions, and common pro- 
— according to Sir Matthew Decker, ſix per 


cent. our preſent gains make but a ſmall ſum, for 


the whole brokerage to the conſumer amounts 
at twenty per cent. but to 1, 600, ooo; and at 
twenty-five per cent. but to two millions. The 
ſame may be ſaid, as to e eg and home con- 
ſumption. Knot co gt thee 

- From hence it dete A is: abt'the 


ald be in the power 
of merchants and traders now, to acquire ſuch 


exorbitant wealth as heretofore, or live ſo pro- 
fuſely in general. What Fortunes did the Phil 
pots, De Cæurs and Medici make formerly ? 


Let us ſay that the people in Elizabeth's days | 
were = of what they are at preſent; that the 
rents of lands were fix millions, of houſes two 


millions; from hence we may calculate the 
ou of trade at that time. | 


_ Land e ee ann. ö — — 8, ooo, oo 5 


Labouring families 1,225,000 at 15 J. per family, 
or 65 ber week, 8 . | 18,000,000 | 
$5,000,000 
* of home conſumption thro” all hands, 777 
money on. 10 0d, centum © nt per contur on + 10,000,000 
e . 8 


Here are then Aber. millions to 15 Aivided 


| among traders oe the brokerage of conſumption, | 5 


which ; 


[ 123 1 3 
which in proportion to the number of * 

muſt amount to eightèen millions more profits 
in trade than what are made at preſent. 


The rents of the lands, it is true, are s Frags 


creaſed twelve millions, but then near eight 
millions are paid in taxes, out of the national 
income; and not leſs than 6,000, 000 of this by 


the people of property, of RIA the een 
pay three millions and a half. 


The national i income in 1600 foo The natio EY in 1757 jo 


n 
Rents of 3 4 of } mn. . — S = 
houſes 2 8 — * . 


Mill. Rents of 


People 5 4 mills. ny 155 | People 8 millions | * 


If then the people of property pay fix mils 
of the taxes, which it is certain they do, there 


is left for the traders: and landholders among 
eight millions of people only thirty millions 
to expend on a conſumption. of ſixty· four mil- 
lions. This is not ſo much as twenty-three 


millions on a conſumption of forty- one millions 


among 5 2 millions of people, by near en 
millions. 


But this is not all, trade has diffuſed money and 
hk? into\more hands; and though expence 

among the people of property may be increaſed 
fifteen or lixtcen millions ; yet as money is in- 
3 oo - 2 
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Gra greatly, and people 06 Mrd Uiere muff 5 
be near as many traders again; among whom to 


fat 


divide about fixteen millions brokerage, as there 
were in queen Elizabeth's time to ſhare fifteen 


millions; conſequentiy the Profits ' cannot be 7 
half ſo oe tocmck—- | 


Again as to the nds, FRE is Satan's to hs 

lieve, that where there was one frecholder in 

queen Eligabeth's time, there are more than two 
or three at preſent. : Plenty of money and com- 


metce have diffuſed property more equably. | 
There are fewer vaſt overgrown eſtates and 
More middling ones, perhaps five, nay teti to 


one. Every one who knows any thing of our 


5 Affairs, Anck attends to the preſent power of the 


houſe of commons, muſt be ſenſible of this. 


Our author ſeems well apprized of their Our. | 


but quite ignorant of its concomitants. 
Our lands may be twelve or. Fotirtcen waits 


4 more in value, but perhaps diffuſed into 


three times as many hands : ſtock and coin 


twice as much; we will ſuppoſe both together 


four times as much as in 1600; and diffuſed 
into three times as many hands. What is the 


, Conſequence of this? wh inſtead of exorbitant 
Wealth in the hands of individuals in trade, there 
is not much more than formerly. ' Suppoſe a 


man has four hundred a year now. Is this equal 


| jo 350 in queen Elizabeth's days? 


If the wealth of the nation be en, | 
fince queen Elizabeth's time, and the annual 


; income be increaſed, as ſpecified | in the a- 


dove eſtimate; this could never introduc e ſuch. 
1 „„ 5-0 


«4, 2 


raordinary our author ridiculoaſly | 
n 1 know the wild computations 9 

King, Davenant and Hoke, but look on them as 
viſions of the ſame kind with our author's. If 
we conſume ſixty- four millions per ann. and our 
traders are divided into three claſſes, who have 
each a year 's conſumption in ſtock, that i is, firſt, 

into merchants and manufacturers, ſecondly | 
wholeſale dealers, third ly 1 into retailers, comput- 
ing the farmers, '&c. to have three ſtocks, this 

would make the avbole Hock to amount to 500 
| 64 '3 = 192 millions. Suppoſe we allow 
7 for ' houſhold goods and furniture. among 
people of R property, this will not amount to 
above ten millions: and if we compute the 
value of five pound for each labouring family 
= lh Ns families, this ſum will, amount 


8,750 0,000 . 80 that the account Will 
band oss en b 
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. - Bae is it ir poſble't W can he ich a Rock of 
goods and caſh, When 222 millions in trade 
at ten per cent. would produce a brokerage of 
* millions? * the — of trade 
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SY 1111 the exceſs. of wealth. which our author 
talks of, as flowing from trade, and enabling 
the people to live in ſuch luxury and riot, as 
would form a national character for the practice 

of thoſe vices, above or beyond what appeared 
150 years ago, is all dream, viſſun and chimera; 
1} and. to be found no where, but in his adds 

brains, But let us ſuppoſe every family in the 
Bate. - pollcſied of wealth, which bad formerly 
101 in caſh, ſtock or lands, to have now 1 fl. 
aud the number, poſſeſſed of ſuch wealth, to 
doe doubled; in ea caſe the wealth of the ſtate, | 


tis true, would be trebled ; but what extraordi- 


nary room would from hence ariſe” for exceſs, 
riot and corruption of manners? a man whoſe 
brains are turned may ſee uncommon inlets. 
for ſuch misfortunes and vices; but a man in 
bis ſober ſenſes will find none. 
Noa though I muſt acknogledas, that all 
our author has ſaid appears to me, to be dream, 
-viſion; chimera, fublime nonſenſe, and the > phan- 
toms or figments of a warm imagination; that 
1 10 Ae: a JW. al RAIN ns 


noble chemiſt the bee draw diyine ſweets from, 


thoſe, viſionaty flowers with which our author 


abounds ; and prepare a ſublime repaſt for an- 


part, I am not aſhamed to acknowledge, that 


pet the refined genius may perhaps like that 


1 conſider our author's, work, as one long and 


great dr eam, but like the dream of a ſick man, 


confuſed and incoherent ; and pot half ſo in- 


nocent, entertaining and conſiſtent as the noble 


dreamer John Bunyan. 


, 4 


Upon the whole: there is reaſon to believe 


that before Henry the ſeventh's reign 5, of all 


welehe of the kingdom were in the hands of 


the church and great men; that ngt above, 
are in their hands at preſent : and that the reſt 
are divided among at Itaſt 200,000 free- holders 
more than were at that time. It is formerly, 
therefore, that we muſt look for great luxus 


dream of that ſublime author and excellent 


and exorbitant wealth, and all their conſequen- 


ces; and not in our Days x. This fully proves, 


that all our author's pretended facts of exorbi- 
„ . bs 7 .# 1 : it 5 5 53 ” „„ 


Eat” may age be amiſs to mention one example of the great 
Profits of trade, made when money was at a high intereſt, A 


certain perſon worthy credit, told me ſome time ago, that in 


converſation. with a noted merchant, who left an eſtate witli'z 
 Garonet's title affixed to it, the titled merchant ſaid, that he 


« carried on the Jri/6 trade in yarn, till he could not gain 


«© above 40 per cent. by it, ſo many youngſters puſfi d into the trade, 


upon which, ſays he, I did not think it worth my while to un- 


i gage in it any longer, ſo drop'd it”. This ſeems to have been 


between 1676, and 1684. | 
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mant wealthat FOO are ity foments of is 
own brain; as well as the conſequent luxury, 


manners and principles he has aſſigned to the 


=_ age. From whence it follows, that 


is whole ſyſtem is the dreams or reveries of 
his own wild imagination. His piece diſcovers 


| Iittle knowledge of our hiſtory, commerce, 
and manners in the times he applauds. * The 
picture he has given of thoſe times is as much 
unlike the original, as what he has drawn for 


the preſent. In ſhort he is a bungling dauber, 
and fit only to draw monſters for ſign poſts, 
The conduct of our author. brings a ſtory to 
my mind. A painter had taken a diſguſt to a 
gentleman; however he ſat to him for his pic- 


ture. The painter drew a hideous figure, wrote 


the gentleman's name under it, and ſet it up 
in his room among other pieces. The gentle- 


man heard of the abuſe, met him at a rout, 
gave him a footman s di . and all the world 


e his e 


= lob iS K c 7 I 0 N M. 


bay > 228 DB. 4 4 % * * 


In page 2 wy our. „ . 0 e the 


| * . , the age have ariſen Van our trade and 
wealt 


The vices he complains of as reigning now, 


© the vices of human nature, which have 


reigned at all times in all free ſtates, and will 


| reign in fuch as 1 as the world endures, | 


N 4 
24 * 


. muſt loſe the other. 


8 4 [ 129 
Our political divifions are the conſe 
our freedom; and if we would avoid ane, we 
Britiſh valour never ap- 
peared with more eclat, than in our laſt wars. 
And we have ſeen above, that his golden days 
were tarniſhed with luxury, cowardice, and ava- 
Tice, as well as the preſent times. But it has 


always been the cuſtom of vain conceited half 
 fhinkers, to damn the preſent times, and ap- 


plaud the paſt. Such conſider manners and 


principles in the ſame light, as Horace ſays 
ſome perſons did poetry, who could reliſh no- 
thing 
us a . or one of theſe i in the following 


but the works of antiquity. He gives 


lines, 


conſummate ignorance both of the 


4 


E redit 4 7 et virtutem eftimat annis 
n mbhil niſi quod L1BITINA ſacravit. 


But to conceive, that our vices and follies 
ariſe from our trade and commerce, ſhews a 


preſent times ; and the writing upon this ſubject, 


with only ſuch ſuperficial qualifications, as our 
author appears to be poſſeſſed of, diſcovers the 


moſt conſummate vanity. He would employ 
his time much better if he confined himſelf to 


the duties of his function, and the offices of his 
curacy, and left political and commercial ſubjects 
to thoſe, whoſe province it is to ſuperviſe and 


direct thoſe affairs; or whoſe avocations natu- 


= TO: them to thoſe ſtudies. I would 
therefore 
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quence of 


paſt and 
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endete leave the old adage with him as a uſe- 


ful and charitable piece of inſtruction, VIZ. 
Ne futor ultra crepidam. 

. Effeminacy, luxury, avarice, cowardice, boſs . 
of the principle of honour, irreligion, faction, 


and the want of patri otiſm and /ove for our 
_ cauntry, are by this gentleman imputed to trade 
and commerce. But ſuppoſe none of thoſe vi- 
ces ſhould be more eminent now, than they 
have been in times paſt ? nay ſuppoſe their bale- 


ful influence ſhould ' be leſs diffuſed than in 
ſome antecedent reigns, what will become of 


dur author's ſyſtem ? but all he has ſaid upon 


this head, is nothing but what that mercenary 
ſcribler Dr. Davenant retailed in the reign of 


king William, only cooked up in another 
form, and ſet to table with a different garniſh. 


But as our author harps ſo-mych upon the 
degeneracy and corruption of the times, I would 
defire him to lay his band on his heart, and an- 


ſwer to himſelf the following queſtions. 


1. Whether he thinks the preſent times more 


Fan than the reign of Charles the ſecond, 


when our king was a penſioner to France, and 
when an eighteen years parliament, manufac- 


tured by him, were penſioners devoted to his 


pleaſure, his ſlaves and drudges, whilſt he was 


a ſlave and drudge to Lewis the fourteenth 1. 


4. Charles II. fe aviſa de gagner la plurglitk des fuffrages 8. 
la chambre des communes, ſeule en droit d*accorder des ſubſides 


en gratifiant les uns de e Pn et les autres, d emplois con- 
= 1 Voyes monſieur 


P- 26 . 
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„ NDF A OY 2. Whether 


lan} 


Ov Whether he thinks the preſent times mot 
corrupt than the reign of king William, when 


Voltaire informs us, that the French king ſent 


over 250,000). 5 ſterling, to be diſtributed among 
the members of a Britiſb parliament, Which 
was actually received by many of them at that 
time, from the hands of monſieur Poigſin, the 

French agent here; from whence they were 


called Pouſſineers, à liſt of 163 of whom, I 


have now before me? theſe glorious patriots re- 
ceived thoſe: fees from the king of France, to 


do his dirty work, and betray their country. 
Among theſe venal wretches, was that Billing ſ- 


gate ſcribler doctor Davenant, who bellowed 


ſo loudly againſt the irreligion, propbuneneſs, 2 
luxury, cowardice, Femi nacy, 'degeneracy, ve- 


nality, and corruption of the times, during the 
reign of our glorious deliverer, and all becauſe 


he thought his great merits not ſufficiently taken 8 


notice of. Who is his ſecond? © a 


* 


3. Whether he thinks the preſent times more 
corrupt than the year 1713, when near 200 


members voted for the French commerce bill, 
. Which would infallibly have ruined our trade, 


and have rendered us an eaſy conqueſt and 
prey to France? in the liſt of thoſe patriots we 
ſee many of the good Engliſhmen, and worthy 
ſenators, who condeſcended to enrich their 
country with the beneficence of” moteur 


Peoisſſin. 


After as theſe 8 if our Bri- 
b cenſor be not a Birmingham caſe-hardened 


5 7 indal * above a million. 
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inner, he muſt bluſh "till his face becomes 2 
| lighted torch. z 
7 4 but ſays our authoy, 0 we are torn by Ne. | 
tions, rent and ſplit into parties, labour under 
divifions, and have no union among us. And all 
theſe contentions ariſe from a luſt of power, and 
0 auri ſacra ame, the 5 of eo p. 102, b 

Ws . 48-2 L 

But theſe divifions are the natural and ge- 5 
nuine offspring of liberty, and if you 1 
be free from one, you muſt ſurrender the other. 
poſitions in a ſtate are of uſe, they curb the 
Abitracy inclinations of a prince, awe the con- 
duct of a miniſter, and influence the behaviour 
of every ſervant of the public. They clip the 
wings of royal power, and reſtrain the. flights 
of miniſterial authority. Whilſt the union un- 
der an abſolute monarch, is, as Monteſquieu ob- 
ſerves, only the union of dead men in @ grave. 
Machiavel is of the fame opinion; and my lord 
_ * Moleſworth remarks, that ſlavery creates a 
< kind of lazineſs, and idle deſpondency, which 
< puts men beyond hopes and fears: it morti- 
« fies ambition, emulation, and other trouble- 
* ſome and active qualities, which liberty and 
« freedom beget; and inſtead of them affords 
* adull kind of a of being careleſs and 
<«< inſenſible”.* _ 

This is the union of the French, arid from | 
_ theſe principles the harmony of their ſtate 1055 


1 Boyer les Ee de bp Grandeur, be. 4 kum. 5 
0 See his account of Deamark. 
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ſes. Whilſt, if we may believe one of their 
late writers, les differens partis qui diviſent I An- 


gleterre conſtituent ſa force; the ſtrength of 


the Britiſh ſtate is the reſult of its different par- 
ties . For the oppoſition are eagle-eyed cen- 


tinels, who watch over the conduct of the ad- 


miniſtration, and never ſuffer the ſlighteſt fault 


8 


to eſcape unpuniſhed, or without the ſevereſt 


cenſure. The oppoſition points out the errors, 
which have been committed, expoſes weak de- 
ſigns, propoſes feaſible attempts, cenſures the 
waſte, profuſion, and embezzlement of pub- 
lick monies, and proves not only a watchful 
dragon over the national treaſure, but a ſevere 


check and ſharp critic on the conduct of all in 


place and power. But if they ſhould labour to 
deceive, Machiavel obſerves, the people, though 


ignorant, are capable of truth, and do eafily ſubmit - 


to it, when delivered by a credible perſon : Nam 


eli ; populus 7 gnorantia laboret, tamen capax a eft | 


vert, þ id per aliquem probate fidet virum, ei ape- 


* ® * 


riatur. Diſput. Machiau. I. 1. cap. vii. 


Our author ſeems to conſider avarice as in- 
ſeparable from commerce; and effeminacy and 


cowardice as the neceſſary and natural iflue of 


avarice, But all this is but the dreams of a4 


diſtempered imagination, for the Athenians, 
Corinthians, and Syracufians were as famous 
for commerce, as for arts and arms. And when 
their military glory was in its higheſt ſplendor, 
; + Veyex Equi politique ſur les avantages que la France ptut re- 
. Virer de la conguete de Ii Minorgue. 
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- riod. And if we may judge of the Romans 
by the treatment of. their. debtors, and //a 
as well as from their arbitration between the 
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pe- 


1 „ 


Aricians and Ardeans ; z and the plunder they - 


brought from the nations they ſubdued, and 


the — 42 they exacted, they were the moſt 
avaricious, as well as warlike RS, that ever 


exiſted i in the world. 


The virtuous Cato was ek to plunder Ptolemy 


of prus; Numantia was ſack d and ruin d by 
Scipio. Avarice prom "i Metellus and Mum- 


mius to deſtroy Corinth. In ſhort, the avarice 


of the Romans puſhed them on to conqueſt, 


devaſtation and plunder, wherever there was 
any thing to be gotten. 


Tucius Florus ſeems ſo ſenfible of this. that he 


oftentimes mentions their victories. 1 ſhame 


and regret ; and though a Roman, he bluſhes at 
thoſe villanies of his countrymen, which mo- 


derns have celebrated as heroic atchievements. 


In ſhort, there was ſcarce ever a more covetous 
people than the Romans, or a more martial. 


They ſold right and juſtice, cheated and de- 
frauded every one who truſted them, went 


about cutting throats and plundering the world, 
excited only by avarice and the luſt of prey. 


And this was not only their true character in 


the days of Jugurtha, but alſo in the early 
times of the common wealth. Cicero * in his 


5 or ation | 
* Referia Gallia negotiatorum >, plena civitatum Rom. nemo 
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0 oration: for Fonteins, tells: us, that all the a - 
in the cities of Gaul, was carried on by the 
Romans ſettled there. From whence, it . 
that a ſpirit of trade, à martial ſpirit, and a 
ſpirit of avarice, all flouriſhed at one and the 
ame time among them in the higheſt exceſs:z 
though the two firſt ſeem to have been the 
genuine offspring of the laſt; as they did not 
confine their defires of gain to the honeſt and 
laudable arts of induſtry; but ran about the 


World plundering like banditti, as well as trad- 


ing like merchants and factors. 


From hence it follows, that an 3 
defire of wealth, or avarice, is not peculiar to 
a ſpirit of trade. It is certain the love of plun- 
der excites to martial deeds +, as well as the 
deſire of gain to the purſuits of commerce. If 
this were the caſe among the Romans, what be- 
comes of our author's theory? Here we ſee va- 
lour, trade, and avarice, united in the ſame re- 
public, and the two firſt flowing from the ſame 
ſources; from whence the people became ex- 
ceſſively rich; but | ME ira, | TRE, nor 


| Gullorim fine cive 3 quicquam . P'S Nen 
mus in Galla nullus fine civium Romanorum tabulis com- 
movetur. 
From hence it ſeems that the Me carried on a great trade 
in the conquered provinces, and had a very extenſive com- 
merce; and that their avarice prompted them to uſe both the 
arts of conqueſt and commerce to enrich themſelves. © Where 
nothing was to be got they never ſought to conquer. See Crce- 
ren. Oration. pro Fonteiov. | 
+ I bone quo virtus tua te vocat, I pede Wunde i | 
Ibit eo quo vis, qui zonam perdidit, inquit, Hor. Ep. 2. L. 2. 
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her Beige Weiß defires of .v war. ” And yet 
our author ſays, * wealth that never exiſted, has 
made us cowards. Trade has produced ava- 
- + © rice, avarice riches, and riches effeminacy; 
* and that theſe vices and all our evils are the 
t genuine offspring of commerce.” 
But nothing can appear more ridiculous to 
an intelligent man than what our author has 
ſuggeſted on this head. Whoever cloſely exa- 
mines hiſtory will clearly perceive, that valour 
is not incompatible with avarice and trade; but 
on the contrary, that it is their natural iſſue. 
ſatisfaction, contentment and mn ex- 
cite to martial deeds and military glory? Did 
not Cæſar thieve to ſquander, and fack to laviſh, 
= alieni appetens, ſui profuſus, as covetous of other 
i people's as profuſe of his own. He robbed the 
| Roman treaſury and the neighbouring ſtates to 
expend the ill-got wealth in riot, corruption 


— 


aud debauchery; and yet Cæſar was brave. 
| What that was heroic was left unperformed by 1 
Athens, Corinth, Syracuſe, Carthage, Rhodes, Ve- 
nice, Genoa, Florence, &c. when they were in 
= the zenith of their commercial ſplendor? _ 
1 Upon theſe reflections it is amazing, that 
HK chere ſhould be a witling weak enough, to in- 
veigh againſt commerce in the manner our au- 
|  -thor has done; and to impute to it the viſion- 
| ary evils which he has laid to its charge, and 
which have no foundation in, nor neceflary con- 
nection with i nature. E 
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To conclude. Our author” 8 a 1 . 


the vices and evils of avarice, cowardice, diſ. 
cord effeminacy, &c; are owing to commerce, 
and are its natural effects, is refuted by the 
whole tenor of the hiſtories. of the Romans, Co= . 
. rinthians, Athenians, Syracufians, Rhodians, Le-. 
 netians, Dutch, &c. And that thoſe vices are 8 


more eminent among us at preſent, than the 
were in the days of queen Elizabeth, ot in | 


| ſundry latter reigns, has been demanitnted: to 


be equally contrary to truth by the concurrent 
teſtimonies of our own hiſtories. All he has 


ſaid upon this topic only proves, that be bas 3 


been dreaming awake. In ſhort, our author's 


volatile imagination has carried ſo much fail _ 
that it has overſet his judgment, wreck d his 


memory, and ſunk him to the bottom of 4 
gulph of ſtupidity in a ſhatter d crazy theory. © 

I flatter my ſelf no man can juſtly Fe 
me with having treated this author too harſhly 
or freely, who has treated every order, rant, 
_ the and degree in the kingdom > the prince 


to the peaſant, with the utmoſt freedom, in- 
ſolence, and indecency. Therefore I ſhall take 
my leave of him and the reader, without ma- 

king any apology for the liberty aſſumed in 
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